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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  Flight  Standards  Service  (AFS) 
initiated  this  safety  information  system  study  as  a  means  of  determining  both 
near-term  and  long-range  requirements  for  improving  its  aviation  accident  data 
system.  The  long-range  aspect  allows  recommendations  to  go  beyond  limitations 
of  current  systems,  procedures,  and  methodologies  and  organizational  constraints. 
This  requirement  analysis  should  be  viewed  concurrently  with  other  on-going 
efforts  to  achieve  improvements  to  the  data  system,  particularly  the  General 
Aviation  Accident  Data  System  (GAADS),  which  as  a  ground  rule  are  being  imple¬ 
mented  under  these  constraints. 

OBJECTIVE. 

The  objective  of  this  analysis  was  to  take  a  broad  independent  look  at  the 
FAA's  needs  for  accident  information,  to  establish  requirements  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  system  improvements.  Specific  consideration  was  given  to  what 
users  need  and  the  capabilities  of  other  systems. 

APPROACH. 

Three  individual  studies  were  conducted: 

1.  A  review  of  previous  FAA  studies  which  related  to  safety  information 
systems. 

2.  A  survey  to  determine  usage  of  available  information  and  suggestions  for 
system  improvement. 

3.  A  review  of  the  capabilities  of  other  major  safety  information  systems 
including  interviews  with  officials,  users  and  operating  personnel  at  various 
management  levels. 

It  was  found  that  systems  such  as  the  present  little-used  FAA  system  do  not 
generate  useful  ideas  from  users  for  improvement.  Therefore  a  great  deal  of 
reliance  was  placed  on  related  studies  and  the  capabilities  of  other  systems. 

Data  from  the  system  and  user  surveys  were  analyzed  in  conjunction  with  the 
results  of  previous  studies  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions,  recommendations,  and 
requirements  set  forth  in  this  report. 

RELATED  STUDIES. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  prior  FAA  studies  covering  specific  aspects  of 
safety  information  systems,  and  the  problems  associated  with  them.  These 
studies  reflect  the  long-standing  concern  of  the  FAA  to  make  the  best  use  of 
vital  safety  information.  Similar  results  have  been  reached  in  most  cases. 
Examples  are: 


1.  Accident  and  incident  data  should  be  combined  in  the  same  data  base. 

2.  All  accidents  need  not  be  investigated  in  the  same  detail  depending  on 
their  severity.  Manpower  required  for  data  collection  for  minor  accidents 
is  excessive. 

3.  Existing  data  systems  are  underutilised  and  ineffective  due  to  difficulty 
of  access,  system  inflexibility,  non-current  data,  and  insufficient  user 
training. 

4.  Standardised  coding  should  be  used  in  all  safety  information  systems. 

5.  The  FAA  and  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB)  data  bases  should 
be  merged  to  the  degree  possible. 

6.  There  is  a  need  for  exposure  data  such  as  flight  hours  and  aircraft  popu¬ 
lation.  Statistical  approaches  are  also  needed  to  identify  safety  problem 
areas. 

USER  REQUIREMENTS  SURVEY. 

Users  of  accident  data  within  the  FAA  were  surveyed  to  determine  present  usage 
of  information  and  suggestions  for  system  improvements.  A  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  approximately  140  offices;  90  responses  were  received.  Telephone 
conversations  were  initiated  with  a  sampling  of  nonresponding  offices  to 
gather  additional  information.  The  offices  surveyed  included  all  Flight 
Standards  Regional  Offices  (RO's),  Flight  Standards  and  General  Aviation  Dis¬ 
trict  Offices  (FSDO's  and  GADO's),  FAA  Research  and  Development,  and  other 
offices  (such  as  Aviation  Medicine)  which  use  safety  information.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  covered  the  data  analysis  qualifications  of  users,  their  familiarity 
with  and  use  of  various  types  of  data,  and  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
data  collection  and  analysis.  The  major  results  of  this  survey  were: 

1.  Most  users  have  seen  NTSB  data.  Few  are  familiar  with  FAA  data. 

2.  Little  use  is  made  of  any  accident  data  in  FAA  decision  making  processes. 

3.  Most  organizations  do  not  utilize  safety  information  because  it  is  not 
easily  accessible,  understandable,  and  current. 

4.  Users  lack  data  analysis  training. 

5.  User  personnel  have  few  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  present  system,  because 
of  their  unfamiliarity  with  it. 

6.  Users  want  incident  information  included  in  the  system. 

7.  Field  personnel  want  additional  elements  included  in  the  data  base  to 
allow  for  one-time  special  studies. 


8.  Direct  access  to  the  data  is  not  now  available  to  all  investigators  and 
specialists.  GADO  personnel,  for  example,  would  like  access  to  data  peculiar 
to  their  own  districts. 

9.  Many  Accident  Prevention  Specialists  (APS)  and  Accident  Investigators 
(AI)  had  no  formal  specialized  training,  only  on-the-job  training. 

10.  Analysts  want  an  accident  narrative  summary  of  specified  length  prepared 
by  the  investigator  to  be  included  in  the  data  base.  In  most  systems  this  is 
not  done. 

11.  Several  investigators  suggested  that  the  NTSB  6120. A  form  be  replaced 
with  a  quick  response,  multiple  choice  form  containing  all  the  information 
that  the  NTSB  and  FAA  need. 

SURVEY  OF  S1MILIAR  ACCIDENT  DATA  SYSTEMS. 


Major  existing  aviation  safety  systems  were  examined  to  evaluate  desirable 
features  which  might  be  incorporated  into  an  FAA  system.  The  systems  surveyed 
were  those  of  the  NTSB,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO), 
Canadian  Air  Transportation  Administration  (CATA),  U.S.  Navy,  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  the  present  operational  FAA  system, 
the  FAA'S  new  GAADS,  and  the  system  of  the  Aviation  Safety  Institute  (ASI), 
a  private  organization.  In  each  case,  detailed  interviews  with  system  devel¬ 
opers,  operators  and  analysts  were  conducted  using  a  structured  interview, 
in  addition  to  reviewing  detailed  system  documentation.  Results  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  were: 

1.  Other  systems  collect  much  more  data  than  FAA's,  but  at  the  cost  of 
greater  manpower  and  computer  expenditures. 

2.  Adequate  trend  analysis  and  other  statistical  techniques  are  not  used. 

3.  Computer  input-oriented  data  collection  forms  are  widely  used. 

A.  Most  systems  do  not  have  reports  oriented  for  user  needs. 

5.  Little  use  is  made  of  graphical  presentations. 

6.  Some  of  the  major  systems  have  current  data  bases.  ICAO,  for  example, 
utilizes  preliminary  data  derived  from  teletypewriter  notices  or  even  news 
media  notices  of  accidents. 

7.  There  is  a  lack  of  consistency  for  data  coding  among  the  various  systems. 

8.  Some  systems  overemphasize  data  input  at  the  expense  of  data  analysis. 

9.  GAADS  incorporates  features  which  respond  to  many  of  the  user  require¬ 
ments  found  during  this  survey. 
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10.  The  CATA  system  had  the  greatest  number  of  desirable  characteristics  of 
all  systems  studied. 

The  survey  showed  that  computerized  accident  data  systems  are  not  state-of- 
the-art.  Systems  are  deficient  in  terms  of  data  utilization  and  analysis. 
However,  labor  saving  techniques  were  identified  in  the  area  of  data  collec¬ 
tion.  Responsive  systems  with  current  data,  such  as  that  of  ASI,  were 
found  to  be  highly  utilized. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


This  study  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  previous  FAA  studies  which  found  the 
FAA's  accident  data  system  ineffective  and  underutilized  due  to  system 
deficiencies.  Other  data  systems  surveyed  provided  background  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  FAA's  system.  There  is  substantial  redundancy  in  the  NTSB  and  FAA 
systems.  The  user  requirements  identified  fell  into  two  general  categories, 
near-term  and  long-range  improvements. 

The  study  team  recommends  further  near-term  improvements  to  the  GAADS.  These 
improvements  include  better  information  flow,  improved  training,  improved  data 
base  access,  expansion  of  the  data  base,  text  (rather  than  coded)  output,  and 
use  of  graphics  techniques. 

For  the  long-range,  the  study  team  recommends  a  joint  effort  with  NTSB  to 
develop  a  single  common  safety  information  data  base  meeting  the  needs  of 
both  agencies.  A  common  system  should  be  compatible  with  the  ICAO  system, 
and  have  increased  software  power,  a  revised  investigation  form,  additional 
user-requested  data,  and  the  ability  to  correlate  with  other  data  bases. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  PURPOSE. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  Flight  Standards  Service  (AFS)  is 
examining  the  present  system  of  accident  data  collection,  processing,  storage 
and  subsequent  use.  This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  user  requirements, 
an  important  first  step  toward  management  agreement,  commitment,  and  subsequent 
solution  of  the  identified  problems. 

The  FAA  collects  accident  and  incident  data  in  support  of  the  safety  mission 
prescribed  by  the  FA  Act  of  1958.  Computers  have  long  been  used  to  process 
portions  of  the  data  collected.  Accordingly,  this  analysis  does  not  assess 
the  need  or  desirability  of  collecting  or  processing  such  data.  Rather  it 
addresses  the  needs  for  improvement  in  existing  functions  and  services. 

The  type  of  accident  information  system  which  could  satisfy  the  requirements 
identified  herein  may  or  may  not  resemble  the  system  in  operation  today. 

Exactly  how  a  future  system  will  evolve  is  dependent  on  subsequent  feasibility 
studies  and  system  proposal  phases  which  follow  this  requirements  analysis. 

B.  SCOPE. 

This  report  covers  all  the  accident  and  incident  information  of  concern  to  the 
FAA.  It  encompasses  air  carrier  and  general  aviation  accidents  and  incidents 
such  as  near  mid-air  collisions  (NMAC)  and  hazardous  materials (HM)  reports. 


C.  APPROACH. 

FAA  procedures  for  documenting  a  requirements  analysis  are  presented  in  FAA 
Order  1370.52  (Reference  1).  As  stated  there,  "A  requirements  analysis  is  a 
comprehensive  and  objective  identification  and  evaluation  of  an  organization's 
needs  for  information  and  for  new  or  improved  work  procedures."  In  the  case 
of  accident  and  incident  information,  these  needs  were  examined  by  conducting: 

1.  A  review  of  specific  cases  where  FAA  safety  studies  attempted  to 
utilize  accident  and  incident  data,  and  the  problems  encountered. 

2.  A  review  of  previous  FAA  studies  relating  to  identification  of 
deficiencies  in  the  existing  accident  and  incident  data  systems,  with  emphasis 
on  results  which  have  direct  bearing  on  the  current  issues. 

3.  A  survey  of  users  of  accident  and  incident  information  to  determine 
the  degree  of  usage  of  present  systems,  the  problems  being  encountered,  and 
obtain  suggestions  for  improvement  in  such  areas  as  procedures  and  data  col¬ 
lection,  accessibility,  output,  and  presentation. 
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4.  A  survey  of  similar  information  systems  to  determine  features  which 
might  be  candidates  for  inclusion  in  an  improved  FAA  accident  information 
system. 

The  data  collected  from  these  various  sources  were  assimilated  by  the  study 
team  and  the  results  are  presented  in  terms  of  user  requirements.  In  most 
cases,  they  are  presented  in  high-level  or  functional  terms,  the  specifics 
of  possible  implementation  approaches  are  deferred  to  later  feasibility  study 
and  system  proposal  efforts,  as  called  for  in  FAA  Order  1370.52  (Reference  1). 

D.  THE  NATIONAL  AVIATION  FACILITIES  EXPERIMENTAL  CENTER  ROLE. 

Responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  this  effort  was  given  by  AFS  to  the  National 
Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Center  (NAFEC)  through  the  Office  of  Systems 
Engineering  Management  (OSEM) .  NAFEC  responded  with  a  NAFEC  Program  Document 
(NPD) ,  Accident  Data  System  Study  (ADSS),  01-412,  later  changed  to  01-222, 
which  proposed  the  approach  described  in  section  I.C. 

E.  MITRE  ROLE. 

Under  contract  to  OSEM,  the  MITRE  Corporation  became  involved  in  this  study 
due  to  previous  involvement  in  Flight  Standards  safety  information  system 
design  and  development  projects.  MITRE  was  directed  to: 

1.  Provide  guidance  on  the  scope,  direction,  and  content  of  the  study. 

2.  Review  and  critique  the  results  of  the  user  and  systems  surveys. 

3.  Provide  inputs  from  previous  projects,  surveys,  and  studies. 

F.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT. 

This  report  is  organized  as  called  for  in  FAA  Order  1370.52  (Reference  1). 
Section  II  presents  a  description  of  the  problem  which  necessitated  the  study. 
Section  III  (1)  describes  the  difficulties  the  FAA  has  had  in  achieving  its 
safety  mission  without  an  adequate  accident  information  system,  (2)  discusses 
related  factors  influencing  the  study,  and  (3)  reviews  the  results  of  previous 
efforts.  Also  Included  in  Section  III  are  the  results  of  NAFEC' s  separate 
system  and  user  surveys.  Section  IV  presents  the  user  originated  requirements 
resulting  from  this  study.  Section  V  evaluates  the  impact  of  the  results  on 
other  organizations,  and  Section  VI  discusses  the  effects  of  a  new  accident 
data  system  on  other  FAA  data  systems.  Finally,  Sections  VII  and  VIII  pre¬ 
sent  the  study  team's  conclusions  and  recomnendations. 


II.  THE  PROBLEM 


There  has  long  been  a  recognized  need  within  the  FAA  to  find  ways  of  making 
more  effective  use  of  accident  and  incident  information  for  safety  analysis. 

Many  of  the  problems  with  the  existing  information  system  have  been  known  for 
years.  Near-term  improvements  to  the  system  are  being  achieved  through  the 
General  Aviation  Accident  Data  System  (GAADS ) .  However,  that  work  was 
intentionally  limited  in  scope  to  objectives  which  could  be  attained  easily 
and  in-house.  For  instance,  the  continued  use  of  existing  data  collection 
forms  and  procedures  was  assumed. 

The  question  which  remained  unanswered  then,  was  whether  or  not  the  FAA  might 
wish  to  take  dramatically  different  longer  range  steps  toward  significant 
improvements.  Dramatic  changes  might  take  years  to  implement  fully  if  concepts 
such  as  completely  revised  data  collection  forms  and  data  processing  procedures 
were  to  be  implemented. 

Some  of  the  problems  with  the  present  FAA  accident  system  are:  (1)  it  is  little 
used  because  outputs  are  too  difficult  to  read  and  data  are  not  timely »  (2) 
personnel  are  not  aware  of  the  type  of  data  available  and  are  not  adequately 
trained  in  appropriate  analytical  techniques,  (3)  excessive  manpower  is  required 
to  operate  the  system  with  respect  to  the  benefits  achieved,  (4)  the  system 
is  duplicative  of  other  systems  resulting  in  wasted  resources,  (5)  confusion 
often  arises  because  data  derived  from  the  FAA  system  may  differ  from  data 
derived  elsewhere,  and  (6)  the  FAA  system  has  not  kept  up  with  the  state-of- 
the-art  of  information  systems.  It  was  therefore  a  purpose  of  this  analysis 
to  more  fully  investigate  these  deficiencies  and,  where  potential  for  improving 
the  system  does  exist,  identify  these  areas  as  the  basis  for  a  subsequent 
system  feasibility  study. 


III.  BACKGROUND 


This  section  discusses  the  organizational  responsibilities  for  accident  inves¬ 
tigation  and  analysis,  the  uses  of  accident  data,  descriptions  of  other  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  results  of  the  NAFEC  user  survey  and  the  relationship  of  previous 
studies. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Both  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB)  and  the  FAA  use  accident 
data.  Their  responsibilities  and  relationships  follow. 

1.  FAA  INTERESTS.  The  FAA  accident  information  system  was  developed 
to  support  the  primary  FAA  interests  in  aircraft  accidents.  These  interests, 
as  specified  in  FAA  Order  8020.11  (Reference  2),  are: 

a.  Possible  violations  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  (FAR), 
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b.  Performance  of  FAA  facilities  or  functions, 

c.  Airworthiness  of  civil  aircraft, 

d.  Competency  of  FAA  certificated  airmen,  agencies,  commercial 
operators,  or  air  carriers, 

e.  The  adequacy  of  FAR’s, 

f.  The  adequacy  of  airport  certification  safety  standards  or 
operations,  and, 

g.  The  adequacy  of  air  carrier/airport  security  standards  or 
operations. 

The  acquisition  of  information  in  direct  support  of  accident  prevention 
efforts  is  not  specifically  addressed. 

2.  NTSB  INTERESTS.  The  NTSB  was  established  (Reference  3)  to  investi¬ 
gate  transportation  accidents,  to  determine  the  probable  cause  of  accidents, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  FAA  any  actions  which  might  avoid  or  alleviate  the 
problem(s)  which  cause  the  accidents.  Besides  the  investigation  of  all 
accidents,  NTSB  is  charged  with  the  additional  role  of  furthering  aviation 
safety  through  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

But  approximately  5000  general  aviation  (GA)  accidents  occur  in  the 
United  States  each  year,  and  the  NTSB  has  never  been  staffed  or  funded  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  investigative  workload.  As  a  result,  the  NTSB  investigates 
only  the  air  carrier  accidents,  most  of  the  fatal  general  aviation  accidents, 
and  others  of  special  interest. 

3.  NTSB-FAA  INTERFACE.  Since  the  FAA  is  much  better  staffed  and  funded 
to  investigate  the  many  GA  accidents,  the  NTSB  and  FAA  have  agreed 
(Reference  4)  that  NTSB  may  delegate  to  the  FAA  the  investigation  of  certain 
accidents.  In  practice,  FAA  handles  most  of  the  nonfatal,  and  a  few  fatal, 

GA  accidents,  and  FAA  investigators  are  usually  present  at  NTSB  investigations. 

4.  NTSB  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  FAA.  FAA  Order  8020.11  (Reference  2)  pre¬ 
scribes  techniques  and  responsibilities  consistent  with  NTSB  desires  and  infor¬ 
mation  needs.  The  principal  constraints  worked  on  the  FAA  by  Public  Notice-1 
(Reference  4)  are: 

a.  The  accident  investigation  forms  used  by  the  FAA  are  those 
specified  by  the  NTSB.  These  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the  NTSB  and  FAA  has 
adopted  them  for  its  own  use  in  recording  and  transmitting  accident  data. 

b.  The  NTSB  alone  can  determine  probable  cause;  any  causal  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  FAA  is  tentative  and  is  referred  to  as  a  "causal  factor". 

c.  Information  on  air  carrier  accidents  is  not  entered  into  the 
FAA's  accident  data  system. 
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5.  FAA  INCIDENT  SYSTEM.  There  is  a  problem  of  overlap  between  the  FAR 
definition  of  a  mechanical  failure  or  service  difficulty  and  the  FAA  definition 
of  an  incident.  FAR  121.703  calls  for  a  Service  Difficulty  Report  (SDR)  of 
"any  failure,  malfunction,  or  defect  in  an  aircraft  that  occurs  or  is  detected 
at  any  time  if  .  .  .  that  failure,  malfunction  or  defect  has  endangered  or  may 
endanger  the  safe  operation  of  any  aircraft."  FAA  Order  8020.11  calls  for 
reporting  as  an  incident  "any  incident  .  .  .  which  threatened  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty,  aircraft,  or  possible  injury  to  persons."  The  overlap  of  the  incident, 
the  SDR,  and  even  the  accident  data  bases  may  be  significant. 

The  use  of  incident  data  has  been  limited,  even  though  the  number  of  inci¬ 
dents  each  year  equals  or  exceeds  the  number  of  accidents.  Prior  to  1976,  all 
incident  reports  were  maintained  manually  by  the  Accident  Investigation  Staff 
(AFS-50)  at  FAA  Headquarters.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
Flight  Standards  National  Field  Office  (FSNFO)  to  perform  this  extra  work.  The 
NTSB  maintains  no  incident  files. 

Another  consideration  is  the  absence  of  some  incidents  from  the  FAA  base. 
For  example,  many  incidents  are  reported  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  Aviation  Safety  Reporting  System  (ASRS)  that  are  not 
reported  to  the  FAA  incident  system.  Aircraft  operators  and  manufacturers 
also  maintain  incident  data  bases  which,  in  many  cases,  are  not  coordinated 
with  the  FAA. 

B.  CURRENT  FAA  USES  FOR  ACCIDENT  AND  INCIDENT  DATA. 

Accident  data  are  used  for  both  analytical  and  management  purposes.  The  data 
used  are  a  function  of  the  purpose  and  the  extent  of  automation. 

1.  HISTORICAL  GENERAL  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  DATA.  Historical  accident  data 
are  used  for  special  studies  and  one  periodic  analytical  tabulation. 

a.  Special  studies.  These  are  usually  requested  by  field,  region 
or  headquarters  offices  of  Flight  Standards.  The  search  logic  can  do  little 
more  than  identify  the  accidents  in  question  and  output  a  one  line  summary. 
Usually  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  original  case  file  for  anything 
beyond  the  one  line  summary. 

b.  Recurrent  analytical.  All  fatal  accidents  involving  mechanical 
failures  are  tabulated  semi-annually  to  determine  a  hazard  index  for  the  various 
types  of  mechanical  failures.  This  tabulation  is  used  as  an  in'  '*■  to  the 
alerting  function  of  the  SDR  system. 

2.  CURRENT  GENERAL  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  DATA.  There  is  considerable  FAA 
interest  in  current  accident  data,  even  though  preliminary.  These  data 

are  usually  collected  at  FAA  headquarters  by  telepuone  and  teletypewriter. 
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A  daily  summary  is  prepared  by  AFS-50  for  headquarters  use 


b.  A  monthly  summary  is  also  prepared  by  AFS-50  for  headquarters 

use. 

c.  A  daily  fatal  accident  summary  is  prepared  by  the  FAA 
Communications  Center  (AOA-5)  and  distributed  daily  to  all  regions. 

C.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  FAA  ACCIDENT  DATA  SYSTEM. 

1.  SYSTEM  ORIGIN.  The  present  FAA  General  Aviation  Information  System 
(GAIS)  was  adopted  in  the  early  1960's.  During  an  extensive  in-house  data 
requirements  assessment,  users  requested  more  than  700  data  elements.  How¬ 
ever,  the  data  system  manpower  allocated  could  not  handle  the  review  and  cod¬ 
ing  of  700  elements  and  a  compromise  was  made  with  the  use  of  about  50  data 
elements  and  20  outputs.  A  system  then  in  use  by  the  U.S.  Army  was  adopted. 
An  International  Business  Machine  (IBM)  7040  computer  at  the  FAA  Aeronautical 
Center  maintains  the  data  base  for  the  system. 

2.  MANUAL  PROCESSING  OF  DATA. 


a.  Preliminary  Report.  Within  5  days  of  the  accident  the  FAA 
Maintenance  Analysis  Center  (MAC)  should  receive  NTSB  form  6120.19  which  is 
a  preliminary  report  summarizing  the  accident.  From  this  form  enough  data 
are  digitized  on  tape  to  identify  the  accident.  This  file  is  used  only  as  an 
accounting  tool  to  identify  the  final  reports  which  have  not  been  received. 

It  is  not  usable  for  an  accident  inquiry, 

b.  Final  Report.  After  the  accident  investigation  is  completed 
the  records  are  assembled  into  an  accident  package.  The  original  is  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  NTSB  regional  office  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  the  FAA's  MAC 

at  Oklahoma  City.  The  contents  vary  with  the  type  of  accident  and  the  extent 
of  the  investigation.  Among  the  contents  may  be  special  reports,  such  as 
autopsies  and  other  medical  data,  and  engineering  reports  on  failed  or  suspect 
parts. 


The  primary  report  medium  for  general  aviation  accidents  is  the  NTSB 
form  6120.4.  Other  forms  are  sometimes  included;  for  instance,  form  6120.4.2 
is  required  for  aerial  application/crop  control  accidents,  form  6120. 4a  is  used 
to  report  mid-air  collisions,  form  6120.1  is  for  submission  of  report  by  pilot/ 
operator,  and  form  6120.11  provides  for  statement  of  witnesses. 

The  accident  report  package,  primarily  the  NTSB  form  6120.4,  is 
scrutinized  by  an  accident  analyst  at  MAC.  Any  errors  are  coordinated  with 
the  investigator  who  wrote  the  report.  About  fifty  pieces  of  information  are 
extracted  from  the  report  and  coded  •:ith  an  optical  character  typewriter  for 
computer  input. 


The  analyst  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  the  codes  for  the  different  fields  that  best  describe  what  happened.  The 
most  critical  of  these  judgments  is  the  selection  of  one  or  two  causal  factors. 
This  is  a  grave  responsibility  for  the  analyst  who  proposes  a  causal  factor 
based  solely  on  the  contents  of  the  report.  No  narrative,  or  summary  thereof, 
is  carried  in  the  computer  record. 

3.  COMPUTER  OPERATIONS. 


a.  Computer  Input.  The  information  to  be  automated  has  been  typed 
with  optical  characters.  The  record  sheet(s)  is  (are)  scanned  with  an  optical 
character  reader  and  the  digitized  data  are  written  on  magnetic  tape.  This  is 
an  "update  tape"  and  the  fields  in  the  record  are  not  in  the  same  format  as 
those  on  the  "master  tape."  The  "update  tape"  is  an  input  to  the  update  pro¬ 
cess.  The  fields  are  reordered  into  the  "permanent"  format  and  the  new  accident 
report  record  is  added  to  the  "master  tape."  This  process  usually  is  executed 
biweekly.  A  listing  of  the  newly  created  accident  records  is  printed  during 
the  update  process.  A  few  gross  errors  in  the  record  will  cause  a  "warning 
flag"  on  the  listing  or  stop  the  process,  but  most  errors  will  be  carried 
forward  onto  the  master  tape. 

The  input  features  of  this  system  are  included  in  Table  1  on  page  8. 
Preparation  of  the  code  sheet  requires  frequent  reference  to  a  code  book 
(Reference  5)  as  different  choices  for  the  several  fields  are  reduced  to  single 
characters.  The  choices  that  must  be  made  for  some  fields  require  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  report  which  can  be  done  only  by  an  analyst  knowledgeable  in 
aviation.  The  manual  process  of  optical  character  typing  is  required  prior  to 
computer  entry.  The  only  effective  quality  control  is  accomplished  by  the 
reviewing  analyst.  The  master  record  is  updated  every  2  weeks.  However,  the 
reports  being  entered  may  concern  accidents  which  occurred  some  3-12  months 
earlier.  Same  accidents  require,  for  instance,  engineering  or  mechanical 
analyses  which  can  be  very  lengthy. 

b.  Data  Extraction.  The  system  can  extract  all  reports  which 
occurred  in  a  given  time  period  and  present  their  contents  in  one  of  several 
fixed  formats.  This  is  done  routinely.  The  system  can  also  search  for  cer¬ 
tain  fields  equal  to  a  specified  value  and  present  the  contents  of  the 
selected  reports  in  the  same  fixed  formats.  Generally,  the  system  cannot 
select  records  using  a  combination  of  field  values  without  special  programming 
of  the  system  logic.  Likewise,  the  output  formats  are  limited. 

c.  System  Output.  Routine.  Three  periodic  publications  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  system. 

(1)  Monthly  summaries  consist  of  the  reports  entered  in  the 
last  month.  Each  report  is  summarized  in  a  single  line  on  computer  printer 
paper.  Generally,  the  values  of  the  several  fields  are  reproduced  literally 
and  reference  to  a  coding  book  or  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coded  values  is 
required  to  read  and  interpret  the  report.  The  same  reports  are  sorted  several 
different  ways,  once  by  aircraft  make  and  model  and  again  by  region  of  occur¬ 
rence,  and  are  printed  once  according  to  each  sorting. 
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TABLE  1.  AIRCRAFT  DATA  SYSTEMS  COMPARISON 


(2)  Quarterly  matrices  list  certain  criteria  (row  headers)  on 
the  left  margin  and  other  criteria  (column  headers)  across  the  top.  The  number 
of  accidents  reported  in  the  last  quarter  that  meet  two  simultaneous  criteria 
can  be  found  at  the  intersection  of  a  row,  e.g.,  the  number  of  piston  engine 
aircraft,  and  a  column,  e.g.,  a  calculated  risk  accident.  Again,  3  or  4  dif¬ 
ferent  breakdowns  of  the  same  reports  are  presented.  The  row  and  column 
headers  are  generally  easier  to  understand  without  decoding  than  the  field 
values  printed  in  the  monthly  summaries. 

(3)  An  Annual  Statistical  Summary  is  transferred  from  computer 
printer  paper  and  presented  as  a  booklet.  Several  different  aspects  of  that 
year's  aircraft  accidents  are  presented  statistically,  e.g.,  the  number  and 
percent  of  different  personal  acts,  types  of  accidents,  accidents  per  region, 
etc. 


d.  System  Output.  Special.  The  MAC  also  executes  unique  searches 
of  the  data  base  to  accomodate  special  requests  for  data  not  derivable  from 
the  routine  publications.  The  response  time  is  usually  six  weeks  or  more 
because  the  computer  logic  must  be  reprogrammed  to  perform  a  special  search 
and/or  to  produce  different  output  formats.  If  the  identical  search  has  been 
performed  before,  and  the  logic  saved,  a  2-3  day  response  is  possible.  The 
output,  usually  on  computer  printer  paper,  is  mailed  to  the  requestor.  The 
system  can  be  made  to  search  on  any  value  of  a  specified  field.  Without  addi¬ 
tional  reprogramming,  special  system  outputs  are  in  a  tabular  format  which  is 
invariable.  The  system  offers  no  graphics  or  statistical  analysis  capability. 

e.  Processing.  The  present  system  uses  3  computers.  The  data 
records  are  stored  on  magnetic  tape  and  retrieved  by  an  IBM  7040.  One  output 
routine  runs  on  an  IBM  1401,  another  on  an  IBM  370.  Most  of  the  store  and 
search  logic  is  written  in  the  7040  assembly  language.  The  logic  is  difficult 
to  maintain.  All  logic  changes  require  a  rewrite  of  the  7040  assembly  language 
and  a  reassembly. 

4.  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  SYSTEM. 

A  complete  description  of  the  current  FAA  accident  information  system, 
including  all  forms  and  instructions,  is  contained  in  Reference  6. 

D.  INCIDENTS. 

The  definition  of  incidents  is  complex  (Reference  2). 

Aviation  incidents  are  events  in  which  the  damages  or  injuries  are  insufficient 
to  qualify  as  an  accident.  Some  types  of  incidents  are: 

-  air  carrier  (AC) 

-  general  aviation  (GA) 

-  near  mid-air  collision  (NMAC) 

-  hazardous  materials  (HM) 
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Information  for  these  events  is  typically  collected  at  the  local  Flight 
Standards  or  General  Aviation  District  Office  (FSDO  or  GADO)  using  the 
appropriate  data  collection  forms.  The  information  collected  is  generally 
very  similar  to  that  collected  for  accidents,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  factual  data,  although  usually  the  investigative  analysis  is  less  exten¬ 
sive.  In  part,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  incidents  are  reported  as 
the  result  of  phone  calls,  with  no  field  investigation  by  the  FAA. 

Several  studies  have  examined  the  present  FAA  incident  system,  the  flow  of  data, 
and  recommended  ways  of  improving  it.  These  are  described  in  Section  III.  H. 
Some  conclusions  related  to  the  present  requirements  analysis  are: 

-  incidents  should  be  better  defined, 

-  the  FAA  NMAC  file  should  be  interfaced  with  others,  such  as  the  Air 
Traffic  Service  System  Error  Report  (SER)  and  NASA  ASRS  files,  to  associate 
related  events, 

-  hazardous  materials  incidents  should  be  tied  into  other  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  hazardous  materials  incident  reporting  systems,  and  , 

-incidents  from  other  sources  such  as  air  carriers,  manufacturers,  and 
foreign  countries  should  be  added  to  the  system. 

E.  SURVEY  OF  OTHER  DATA  SYSTEMS. 

As  described  in  Section  I.  C.,  the  NAFEC  ADSS  team  conducted  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  major  existing  aircraft  accident  data  systems.  The  knowledge 
of  how  others  have  designed  and  operated  accident  data  systems  proved  useful. 
The  survey  provided  sample  outputs  of  operational  advanced  systems  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  user  questionaire.  The  survey  insured  that  recommendations  for 
improvements  to  the  FAA  system  are  based  on  working  hardware  and  software  and 
are  both  realistic  and  economically  feasible.  Operating  personnel  of  other 
systems  described  their  problems  with  development  and  operation  and  suggested 
means  to  avoid  them.  A  summary  description  of  each  major  system  follows.  In 
addition  to  these  descriptions,  a  comparison  matrix  of  the  data  elements  used 
in  the  systems  is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 

1.  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD. 

a.  Origin,  Goals,  and  Characteristics.  The  NTSB  automated  acci¬ 
dent  data  system  was  begun  in  the  early  1960s,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
FAA  GA  system.  Since  the  NTSB  is  responsible  for  determining  the  probable 
cause  of  an  accident,  the  selection  and  quantity  of  data  in  each  digitized 
accident  record  is  different  from  the  FAA  system.  Major  characterstics  of 
NTSB's  system  are: 

(1)  Both  air  carrier  and  general  aviation  accidents  are 

included. 
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(2)  Many  more  data  elements  than  FAA's  system  can  be  coded 


for  each  event. 

(3)  General  aviation  and  air  carrier  incidents  of  particular 
interest  are  included. 

(4)  Some  foreign  events  are  included. 

(5)  Events  are  not  available  from  the  data  base  until  the 

L  Board  has  determined  the  probable  cause (s).  This  may  occur  as  long  as  f—12 

months  after  the  accident.  Also,  data  tapes  are  made  available  to  requt  :ors 
only  in  calendar  year  increments. 

(6)  There  are  differences  in  coding  between  the  NTSB  and  the 
FAA,  e.g.,  in  their  definitions  of  an  air  taxi  operation. 

b.  Manual  Processing  of  Data. 

(1)  Preliminary  accident  reports.  Initial  notification  of 
NTSB  Headquarters  that  an  accident  occurred  is  by  phone.  Within  5  days,  a 
preliminary  written  report  (NTSB  form  6120.19)  must  be  sent  to  the  NTSB 
regional  office.  This  report  is  the  primary  "official"  description  of  the 
accident  until  the  final  report  is  complete. 

The  NTSB  accident  system  software  has  provision  for  entry  of 
an  incomplete  record  based  on  the  6120.19  form,  but  the  data  elements  are  not 
entered  into  the  system  until  the  final  accident  report  is  received  at  NTSB 
Headquarters. 

(2)  Final  accident  reports.  As  soon  as  the  investigation  is 
complete,  the  final  report  package  is  sent  to  the  appropriate  NTSB  regional 
office.  This  package  may  contain  several  forms  and  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion  as  described  for  the  FAA  system  in  Section  III.  C.  2.  b.  The  principal 
document  is  the  NTSB  form  6120.4.  A  copy  of  the  report  package  is  sent  to  the 
FAA  FSDO  or  GADO  which  has  responsibility  for  the  event. 

An  NTSB  regional  office  analyst  uses  the  NTSB  coding  manual 
(Reference  7)  as  he  extracts  information,  primarily  from  form  6120.4,  and 
codes  it  onto  NTSB  form  2120.12  in  preparation  for  card  punching.  For  some 
accidents,  for  example,  one  involving  a  single  engine  aircraft  with  retract¬ 
able  gear,  full  instrument  flight  capability,  a  pilot  and  one  passenger,  a 
maximum  of  397  data  elements  could  be  listed  on  the  form  6120.4.  The  NTSB 
analyst  could  enter  a  maximum  of  237  of  these  elements  on  the  coding  form 
2120.12. 

The  analyst  must  exercise  professional  judgment  in  selecting 
values  from  a  list  of  standard  choices  for  coding.  The  most  critical  judgment 
is  the  choice  of  accident  cause/factors  because  the  Board  members  usually  adopt 
as  the  probable  cause  of  the  accident  one  of  the  cause/factors  chosen  by  the 
analyst.  The  analyst  also  summarises  the  narrative,  which  can  contain  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  98  characters. 
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The  completed  coding  form  2120.12  and  the  original  report  pack¬ 
age  are  then  forwarded  to  NTSB  Washington  Headquarters.  There  the  package  and 
coding  are  reviewed  for  errors  before  cards  are  punched  from  the  coded  form 
for  computer  entry. 

c.  Computer  Operation. 

(1)  Computer  input.  The  punched  cards  are  read  by  card  reader 
and  the  images  are  processed  as  a  remote  batch  job  by  the  host  computer.  The 
system  logic  is  modularired  by  function.  The  edit  logic  checks  for  unaccept¬ 
able  codes,  missing  required  data,  and  injuries'  to  passengers  and  crew.  Errors 
and  invalid  data  are  identified  by  card  and  column  number  for  easy  correction. 

(2)  Data  extraction.  The  NTSB  system  can  search  for  and  select 
accident  records  with  specific  data  or  combinations  of  data.  A  maximum  of 

200  questions  can  be  asked  during  a  search,  including  multiple  parameters 
within  a  specific  question.  The  accident  records  selected  can  be  processed 
several  ways  as  discussed  under  system  output. 

(3)  System  output,  routine.  Several  periodic  publications  are 
produced  by  the  system. 

(a)  Bimonthly  briefs.  A  collection  of  about  900  brief 
descriptions  of  recent  accidents  is  issued  approximately  every  two  months. 

The  document  contains  both  English  language  summaries  of  the  accidents  formatted 
from  the  automated  records  by  the  computer,  and  a  number  of  statistical  views 
of  the  accidents  under  consideration. 

(b)  Annual  review.  Two  annual  reviews  are  published,  one 
for  GA  accidents  and  one  for  air  carrier  accidents.  These  documents  contain 
no  briefs  of  accidents.  They  contain  statistical  presentations  of  the  year's 
accidents  and  a  few  pages  of  analytical  overview  of  the  particular  problems 
and  trends  that  distinguished  that  year  from  previous  years.  The  tables  and 
correlations  are  produced  by  the  analytic  table  program  and  by  the  cause  factor 
program. 

(c)  Board  or  "Blue  Book"  review.  The  investigation  of 
each  air  carrier  or  newsworthy  accident  results  in  the  publication  of  a  special 
document.  The  investigation  is  meticulous  and  the  Board  devotes  most  of  its 
attention  to  these  reports.  Their  preparation  is  largely  a  manual  effort. 

Two  special  programs  produce  the  numeric  and  statistical 
outputs.  The  analytic  table  program  will  produce  a  variety  of  matrix  tables 
using  different  x  and  y  parameters  such  as  x  =  type  of  accident,  y  =  extent 
of  damage.  This  program  offers  some  output  format  options.  The  cause/factor 
program  will  calculate  and  output  in  a  fixed  tabular  format  the  incidence  of 
causes  and  related  factors  vs.  either  number  of  accidents  for  that  cause  or 
number  of  injuries. 

(4)  System  output,  special.  The  NTSB  Information  Systems 
Division  will  execute  special  inquiries  for  clients  with  interest  in  aviation 
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safety.  Other  requestors,  such  as  law  firms,  can  purchase  copies  of  the  data 
tapes.  A  different  set  of  job  control  and  request  cards  is  required  for  each 
operation.  These  are  retained  and  a  large  file  contains  control  cards  for  most 
requests.  The  remote  batch  inquiry  results  are  usually  returned  to  the  printer 
in  two  hours.  The  output  usually  is  mailed  to  the  requestor.  The  system  can 
search  on  most  parameters  and  the  same  output  format  possibilities  exist  as 
described  under  "System  output,  routine".  The  system  has  no  graphics  and  only 
a  limited  statistical  analysis  capability. 

(5)  Processing.  The  system  logic  runs  in  the  DOT  IBM  360 
Model  65  computer.  The  data  base  is  entirely  tape  resident.  The  record  format 
is  sequential,  NOT  indexed  sequential.  The  system  is  written  in  COBOL.  Logic 
changes  are  required  to  generate  new  output  formats  and  perhaps  a  few  unusual 
search  requests.  Logic  changes  must  be  effected  by  batch  submission  of  source 
changes  which  involve  a  new  compilation  and  assembly. 

d.  Detailed  Description  of  the  NTSB  System.  A  detailed  description 
of  the  NTSB  system,  including  all  forms  and  instructions  is  contained  in 
Reference  8. 

2.  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION. 


a.  System  Origin.  The  ICAO  Accident  Data  Reporting  (ADREP)  system 
was  entirely  a  manual  operation  in  the  late  1960s.  Member  states  reported 
accidents  to  ICAO  and  a  few  of  the  more  significant  were  selected  each  year 
for  analysis  and  publication. 

When  ICAO  decided  to  automate  their  system  they  surveyed  the  systems 
of  NTSB,  FAA,  and  others.  Their  intent  was  to  design  a  system  that  was  com¬ 
patible  with  others,  principally  NTSB's.  Analogies  are  discussed  later. 

Since  their  objective  was  to  serve  all  member  states,  certain  limi¬ 
tations  had  to  be  applied.  To  limit  the  sire  of  the  data  base  and  concentrate 
on  the  more  significant  events,  only  accident  and  incident  reports  involving 
multi-engine  aircraft  over  2,250  kilograms  (5,000  pounds)  are  included.  Each 
year  about  1,000  such  accidents  occur  world  wide.  ICAO  receives  reports  on 
about  800.  Incidents  involving  aircraft  in  this  same  category  are  included 
if  submitted.  Events  involving  lighter  aircraft  or  single-engine  aircraft  of 
any  weight  are  not  accepted.  All  member  states  must  adhere  to  certain  inves¬ 
tigation  criteria  and  submit  reports  coded  onto  a  standard  form  according  to 
an  ICAO  code  manual.  Member  states  may  use  their  own  investigation  and 
recording  forms. 

b.  Analogies  With  NTSB.  Some  commonality  with  NTSB  was  intended. 
The  selection  of  cause/factors  and  the  specification  of  a  first  and  second 
occurrence  coincide  with  NTSB  practice.  The  "circle  a  picture"  description 
of  the  aircraft  attitude  before  impact  and  at  rest  are  similar.  However,  the 
ICAO  description  of  the  orientation  of  departing  or  landing  aircraft  relative 
to  the  (intended)  runway  differs  from  that  of  NTSB.  The  ICAO  system  provides 
for  entry  and  updating  of  preliminary  data.  The  NTSB  system  does  not.  Many 
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ICAO  and  NTSB  elements  are  similar,  but  not  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
attempt.  ICAO  records  more  data  elements  per  event.  Software  and  data  base 
similarities  and  differences  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

c.  Manual  Processing  of  Data. 

(1)  Preliminary  reports.  The  ICAO  accident  staff  constantly 
searches  the  major  news  media  for  aircraft  accident  reportings,  and  when  one 
is  found,  it  is  entered  into  the  data  base.  This  is  referred  to  as  an 
"unofficial  information"  report.  It  creates  a  record  for  the  accident, 
allocates  a  report  number,  serves  to  identify  the  accident  uniquely,  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  to  check  on  the  submission  of  the  report  by  the  member  nation. 

Within  30  days  of  the  accident  the  investigating  member  nation 
must  submit  to  ICAO,  as  a  preliminary  report,  the  first  four  pages  of  the  com¬ 
plete  standard  report  form.  This  contains  basic  information,  for  example, 
time,  place,  make/model,  registration,  type  of  operation,  type  of  occurrence, 
damage,  injuries/fatalities,  and  a  brief  narrative. 

This  information  is  entered  into  the  computer  and  updates  the 
"unofficial  information"  report,  if  any. 

(2)  Final  report.  The  final  or  data  report  is  mailed  to  ICAO 
Headquarters  when  the  investigation  is  complete.  This  may  take  as  long  as  a 
year.  However,  the  data  report  can  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  the  preliminary 
report  if  the  investigation  is  completed  quickly.  The  submitting  member  state 
codes  the  data  report  onto  the  official  ICAO  coding  sheet  according  to  the 
ICAO  coding  manual.  This  requires  some  interpretation  by  an  aviation  analyst. 
Each  field  on  the  form  carries  both  the  coded  choice  and  a  French,  English  or 
Spanish  interpretation  of  the  choice.  The  data  report  is  not  quality-checked 
before  computer  entry,  but  the  computer  logic  has  some  error  checking  built 
in. 


d.  Computer  Operations. 

(1)  Computer  input.  The  accident  data  are  entered  into  the  com¬ 
puter  directly  from  the  coded  form  via  a  keyboard  terminal.  Unlike  most 
accident  data  systems,  ICAO  uses  an  "intelligent"  terminal.  Their  unit  has 
storage,  memory,  and  logic.  A  cathode  ray  tube  (CRT)  is  used  to  preview 
entries  and  display  responses.  A  medium  speed  printer  is  attached  to  pro¬ 
vide  hard  copies  as  needed.  When  the  operator  indicates  a  record  is  to  be 
input,  the  logic  initiates  a  conversational  inquiry  on  the  CRT.  The  logic 
requests  each  numbered  blank  on  the  coded  forms  in  sequence.  When  the 
operator  responds  with  the  coded  value,  the  logic  presents  the  equivalent  "full 
language"  choice  on  the  CRT  in  English,  French  and  Spanish  so  the  operator  can 
compare  it  with  the  "full  language"  for  that  field  supplied  by  the  coder. 

This  minimires  clerical  errors.  The  data  entry  program  also 
performs  a  quality  control  function  by  running  certain  consistency  and  logic 
checks  for  some  of  the  data  entered.  Unofficial,  preliminary,  and  final  reports 
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all  are  entered  into  the  intelligent  terminal  when  received  and  stored  there 
until  the  master  file  is  updated  from  the  intelligent  terminal,  usually  once 
a  month. 


The  input  features  of  the  system  are  summarised  in  Table  1, 
page  8.  The  ICAO  code  sheet  provides  for  278  data  elements  and  each  can  be 
entered.  Thirty  elements  can  be  entered  as  a  preliminary  report. 

The  system  provides  for  a  full  narrative.  It  is  carried  in  a 
separate  file  and  related  to  the  body  of  the  report  by  the  internal  system 
report  number.  Space  is  allocated  for  narrative  in  1,000  character  blocks; 
one  block  will  contain  most  narratives.  There  is  also  space  to  list  pre¬ 
ventive  action  taken. 

(2)  Data  extraction.  Records  with  specified  values  of  any 
specified  fields  can  be  selected.  One  search  can  encompass  a  variety  of 
desired  parameters  in  combinations.  A  separate  program  performs  cause/factor 
searches.  The  selected  reports  can  be  printed  in  brief  or  long  form,  or 
specified  parts  can  be  included/omit  ted.  At  the  time  of  the  ADSS  team  visit, 
the  ICAO  system  could  not  do  statistical  processing  although  it  was  planned  for 
the  near  future. 


(3)  System  output,  routine.  Each  month,  ICAO  prints  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  briefs.  Each  is  a  half  page  summary  of  an  accident  for  which  at  least 
the  preliminary  report  is  in,  and  which  has  occurred  since  the  last  monthly 
printing.  The  briefs  contain  roughly  the  information  in  the  preliminary 
report  even  if  the  data  report  has  been  entered.  The  report  contains  only  text 
and  no  coding.  All  ICAO  reports  are  printed  on  8  1/2  x  15  inch  computer 
printer  paper.  Two  of  these  printer  pages  can  be  reduced  much  easier  than  the 
more  common  11  x  15  inch  paper  to  fit  on  an  8  1/2  x  11  inch  page.  An  annual 
statistical  digest  is  planned. 

(4)  System  output,  special. 

(a)  Full  report  printouts.  Any  member  state  can  request 
a  complete  text  printout  of  all  their  reports  for  a  specified  time  period. 

(b)  Special  reports.  All  accidents  that  occurred  in  a 
specified  time  span,  and  with  any  combination  of  other  qualifying  variables, 
can  be  selected.  Either  briefs  or  full  reports  can  be  printed. 

If  the  reports  to  be  scanned  are  resident  in  the  intelli¬ 
gent  terminal,  the  search  can  be  performed  immediately.  If  main  file  data 
are  involved  the  search  must  be  performed  by  the  main  frame  computer.  This  is 
an  online  batch  operation.  The  job  is  submitted  through  the  intelligent 
terminal.  The  data  tapes  must  be  loaded  and  the  data  placed  temporarily  on 
disc  during  the  search.  Other  conversational  inquiries  can  be  made  while  the 
data  base  is  on  disc.  The  search  and  retrieval  can  be  accomplished  in  half 
an  hour.  The  output  formats  were  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  ADSS  team  visit. 

Some  sections  of  the  reports  or  briefs  can  be  omitted  if  desired.  The  system 
had  no  graphics  or  statistical  analysis  capability. 
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(5)  Processing.  The  main  frame  computer,  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Ministry  of  Transportation  (MOT),  is  an  IBM  360  Model  65  in  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  data  base  is  stored  on  tape  but  copied  to  disc  during  searching  and  data 
communication  between  the  main  frame  and  the  terminal.  The  data  fields  in  the 
ICAO  accident  record  are  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  NTSB  system  record  but, 
uni ike  NTSB's  fields,  the  ICAO  fields  are  indexed  so  they  are  position  inde¬ 
pendent. 

All  coded  data  are  contained  in  a  1,600  character  record, 
similar  to  that  of  the  NTSB  system.  An  additional  9,000  characters  are 
available,  in  1,000  character  increments,  to  contain  the  complete  narrative. 

A  "Four  Phase"  intelligent  terminal  is  used.  It  has  72,000 
characters  of  memory  and  two  disc  drives  with  a  total  of  6,000,000  characters 
storage,  a  CRT  for  terminal  to  operator  communications,  and  a  300  line-per- 
minute  printer. 


Most  of  the  main  frame  logic  is  written  in  COBOL.  Some  of  the 
intelligent  terminal's  logic  is  in  assent ly  language  although  it  can  be 
written  in  COBOL. 

Both  the  main  frame  and  the  intelligent  terminal  software  were 
designed  to  be  maintained  easily.  The  inquiry  logic  is  not  "hard  coded"  and 
related  to  the  fields  being  searched  as  is  true  of  the  NTSB  system  logic. 

Rather  the  logic  is  "table  driven".  Thus,  the  logic  performs  the  search  func¬ 
tion  independently  of  any  field  or  its  contents.  For  example,  every  make  of 
aircraft  is  an  entry  in  a  table.  Each  such  entry  contains,  among  other  things, 
a  pointer  to  the  table  where  each  entry  is  a  model  produced  by  that  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  is  easy  to  modify  most  of  these  tables  from  a  terminal  to  incor¬ 
porate,  e.g.,  a  new  model  or  a  new  engine  option.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  minutes  by  an  aviation  safety  analyst  who  has  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  programming. 

The  COBOL  logic  in  the  main  frame  computer  can  be  changed 
almost  as  easily  from  the  terminal  by  a  programmer  because  the  operating 
system  (central  logic  monitor  and  controller),  like  those  of  most  modern 
main  frame  computers,  employs  a  conversational  operating  mode  to  facilitate 
the  incorporation  of  logic  changes. 

e.  ICAO  System  Details.  Additional  details  of  the  ICAO  system  are 
contained  in  Reference  9. 

3.  CANADIAN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION. 


a.  System  Origin  and  Goals.  The  Canadian  Air  Transportation 
Administration  (CATA)  system  was  designed  at  the  same  time  as  the  ICAO  system, 
in  the  early  to  mid  1970's.  Both  systems  are  still  undergoing  development. 
Much  of  the  design  and  testing  was  done  on  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
(MOT)  IBM  360  computer.  Both  were  designed  as  online,  immediate  response 
systems  with  extreme  software  flexibility.  Section  III.  E  2.  described  the 
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ICAO  system  and  this  section  will  discuss  the  differences  between  the  CATA  and 
ICAO  systems.  The  CATA  system  has  a  few  more  features. 

b.  Analogies  With  ICAO.  The  principal  differences  between  the 
CATA  and  ICAO  systems  are: 

(1)  The  CATA  records  all  accidents  and  available  incidents 
involving  any  sire  aircraft. 

(2)  The  CATA  records  many  more  data  elements,  particularly  for 
crash  kinetics,  medical  and  human  factors.  The  accident  report  forms  presently 
provide  for  775  fields  or  data  elements  and  the  computer  record  will  accommodate 
about  400. 

(3)  No  coding  is  required  to  enter  data  into  the  CATA  system. 

The  field  investigation  form  is  computer  compatible.  Many  items  are  multiple 
choice  and  each  item  carries  the  computer  "field  number"  so  the  terminal  can 
"prompt"  the  operator  for  the  next  field. 

(4)  A  headquarters  analyst,  not  the  field  investigator,  chooses 
the  cause/factor (s) ,  makes  corrective  recommendations,  and  edits  the  narra¬ 
tive  slightly.  The  investigator  is  usually  consulted  on  these  changes  and 
concurrence  is  common. 


Manual  Processing  of  Data. 


(1)  Teletype.  The  field  investigator  composes  the  teletype 
message  and  sends  it  to  CATA's  Safety  Bureau  as  soon  as  he  learns  of  an 
accident  and  prior  to  a  site  visit.  These  preliminary  reports,  entered 
weekly,  establish  computer  records  and  reserve  file  numbers  for  the  accidents 
in  the  accounting  system. 


(2)  Preliminary  report.  Within  15  days  of  the  accident  the 
preliminary  report  is  due.  It  is  the  first  3  pages  of  the  accident  report 
form  and  contains  minimal  descriptive  information  as  in  the  ICAO  system. 
Seventy  eight  of  the  393  fields  in  the  computer  record  are  filled  from  the 
preliminary  report.  This  information  includes  that  required  by  ICAO  in  its 
preliminary  report.  The  preliminary  report  is  mailed  to  the  Safety  Bureau. 

(3)  Final  report.  The  final  report  is  a  14  page,  largely 
multiple  choice  document.  There  are  two  appended  sections,  one  for  crash 
kinetics,  crashworthiness  etc.,  the  other  for  additional  medical,  human  factor 
and  psychological  information.  This  extensive  investigator-selected  infor¬ 
mation,  excluding  the  narrative,  is  entered  into  the  intelligent  terminal 
upon  receipt  at  the  CATA  Safety  Bureau.  A  bureau  analyst  chooses  the  ICAO/ 
NTSB  style  cause/factors,  edits  the  narrative  supplied  by  the  investigator, 
and  writes  a  synopsis;  he  also  writes  a  safety  proposal,  if  appropriate. 

These  are  entered  into  the  computer  record  later  after  coordination  with  the 
investigator. 
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d.  Computer  Operations. 

(1)  Computer  input.  The  CATA  system  is  like  the  ICAO  system 
except  the  choices  made  by  the  operator  are  confirmed  in  English  and  French 
only.  The  CATA  system  will  accept  393  data  elements,  78  of  which  are  in  the 
preliminary  report.  No  coding  and  very  little  interpretation  is  required  at 
the  Safety  Bureau.  Selection  of  cause/ factors  is  the  critical  function  of  the 
headquarters  analyst.  The  intelligent  terminal  is  updated  daily,  and  the  main 
frame  computer  when  required. 

(2)  Data  extraction.  The  CATA  uses  the  "Extracto"  software 
package,  a  collection  of  programs  designed  to  remove  selected  units  of  data 
from  large  files,  which  is  available  commercially  from  IBM.  Extracto  uses 
the  selection  criteria  as  parameters  and  searches  the  accident  files  for 
reports  which  qualify.  The  system  will  find  the  desired  reports,  copy  them 
to  a  work  file,  then  Indicate  to  the  terminal  operator  how  many  qualifying 
reports  have  been  found.  The  user  can  enlarge  or  reduce  the  selected  report 
group  and  specify  which  of  a  variety  of  output  and  processing  options  he 
wishes. 


(3)  System  output,  routine.  The  CATA  produces  routine  outputs 
for  public  dissemination,  internal  management  use,  and  internal  safety  analysis 

(a)  Public  outputs.  A  two  line  mini-report  with  50  char¬ 
acters  of  summarized  narrative  is  produced  weekly.  Every  two  months,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  brief  reports  is  produced.  These  are  similar  in  size  and  content 
to  the  NTSB  bimonthly  briefs  except  they  contain  the  entire  narrative. 

(b)  Management  and  analysis  outputs.  A  wide  variety  of 
outputs  are  available  for  internal  management  and  safety  analysis  including 
correlations,  bar  graphs,  etc.  The  IBM  SPSS  package  is  used  to  produce 
most  of  the  statistical  outputs. 

(4)  System  outputs,  special.  Accidents  of  major  significance 
are  described  in  a  single  large  document  like  the  NTSB's  full  Board  report  on 
an  air  carrier  accident.  The  computer  system  can  produce  other  special  out¬ 
puts  of  variable  tables,  statistical  correlations  and  matrices.  The  system 
at  this  time  does  not  have  graphics  capability. 

(5)  Processing.  All  hardware  is  identical  to  that  used  by  ICAO 
The  record  length  is  3,000  characters  of  multiple  choice  data.  500  are  not 

yet  assigned.  An  additional  9,000  characters  in  a  separate  file  are  available 
for  narrative.  All  other  ICAO  system  statements  apply  to  the  CATA  system  as 
well. 

e.  Further  CATA  System  Details.  Additional  details  of  the  CATA 
system  are  contained  in  Reference  10. 
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U.S.  NAVY 


The  Navy  collects  an  enormous  amount  of  data.  Each  accident  record  is 
5,200  characters  long.  The  reports  must  be  coded  and  keypunched  before  com¬ 
puter  entry.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  uses  and  much  of  the  data  and  output 
of  the  Navy  system  are  not  applicable  to  civilian  aviation  safety  considera¬ 
tions. 

The  Navy  accident  data  system  computer  hardware  is  not  state  of  the  art 
but  is  managed  so  that  it  is  quite  responsive  to  aviation  safety  needs.  The 
computer  is  Honeywell  2040A,  the  data  are  on  tape,  and  the  computer  serves 
other  functions  as  well.  However,  when  a  safety  inquiry  comes  in,  the  Naval 
Safety  Center  personnel  interrupt  and  defer  the  job  in  progress  and  dedicate 
the  entire  computer  and  14  men  to  the  inquiry  until  it  is  answered.  The  fast- 
response  results  can  be  phoned  or  mailed  to  the  requestor. 

The  Navy  attaches  great  significance  to  the  pilot's  state  of  health  and 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Human  factor  data  collected  are  well  beyond 
what  the  civilian  privacy  act  permits.  The  flight  surgeon  who  spoke  to  the 
ADSS  team  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  use  of,  and  the  need  for,  still  more 
such  data. 

Further  description  of  the  U.S.  Navy  system,  including  forms,  procedures 
and  sample  reports  are  contained  in  Reference  11. 

5.  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION. 

a.  System  Origin.  The  NASA  ASRS  is  a  voluntary  incident  reporting 
system.  It  was  established  and  is  funded  by  the  FAA  to  encourage  the  aviation 
community  to  describe  safety  problems  in  a  retribution-free  environment. 

Immunity  from  some  violations  is  provided  as  an  incentive  to  encourage  voluntary 
reporting  of  unsafe  events. 

b.  Manual  Processing  of  Data.  The  NASA  system,  with  its  emphasis 
on  security  for  the  submittors,  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  aviation 
literature.  Each  deidentified  report  is  scrutinized  by  a  team  of  Battelle 
aviation  analysts  which  includes  a  representative  from  each  aviation  profession, 
e.g.,  pilot,  controller,  etc. 

This  team  completes  several  sections  of  the  computer  record  for  each 
report.  The  submittor  fills  out  14  fields.  The  analysis  team,  after  studying 
the  report  and  perhaps  calling  the  author,: 

(1)  Completes  other  fields, 

(2)  Chooses  key  words  (from  a  list)  that  are  appropriate  index 
words  for  the  report, 

(3)  Writes  a  synopsis  of  who,  what,  where,  when  and  why,  and, 

(4)  Writes  a  diagnosis  of  the  event  with  enabling  factors, 
outcome  and  recovery. 
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These  4  sections,  along  with  the  deidentified  narrative  and  the 
14  fields  on  the  report  form,  comprise  the  6  major  parts  of  the  record. 

c.  Computer  Operations. 

(1)  Computer  input.  The  forms,  coded  by  Battelle  analysts  at 
NASA's  Ames  Research  Center  (ARC),  are  transferred  to  tape  and  sent  to  Battelle 
in  Columbus,  Ohio  to  be  added  to  the  data  base.  The  complete  deidentified 
narrative  is  carried  in  the  computer  record.  Quality  control  is  manual  and 
the  system  is  updated  weekly.  There  are  over  60  variable-length  fields.  The 
record  is  4,000-6,000  characters  long  depending  primarily  on  the  sire  of  the 
narrative. 


(2)  Data  extraction.  Reports  can  be  selected  by  values  of 
specified  fields  or  by  key  words  or  enabling  factors.  Battelle  uses  their  own 
data  base  manager  known  as  BASIS.  It  has  a  report  generator  and  is  conversa¬ 
tional.  The  system  also  has  IBM's  SPSS  but  it  is  seldom  used.  A  primary 
strength  is  indexing  on  key  words  or  syllables. 

(3)  System  output,  routine.  NASA  produces  a  quarterly  report 
which  discusses  the  principal  problems  reported  in  that  quarter.  This  is 
largely  an  edited  document  and  contains  little  if  any  output  derived  directly 
from  the  computer. 

(4)  System  output,  special.  NASA  issues  alert  bulletins  to  the 
FAA  on  high-priority  safety  problems.  The  alert  bulletin  is  an  edited  docu¬ 
ment.  Special  requests  are  processed  as  received  from  the  aviation  safety 
community. 

(5)  Processing.  The  NASA  system  runs  on  a  Control  Data 
Corporation  (CDC)  6500  computer.  The  data  base  and  logic  are  entirely  disc- 
resident.  The  system  can  be  accessed  by  intelligent  or  simple  terminals. 

BASIS,  the  data  base  manager,  is  written  in  FORTRAN. 

d.  System  Details.  Additional  details  of  the  NASA  system  are  con¬ 
tained  in  Reference  12. 

6.  AVIATION  SAFETY  INSTITUTE. 

a.  System  Origin.  The  Aviation  Safety  Institute  (ASI)  safety 
effort  began  in  the  late  1960s  when  Mr.  Tom  Clevinger,  an  airline  pilot  and 
Ohio  Air  National  Guard  Flight  Safety  Officer,  applied  to  aviation  the 
industrial  accident  theories  of  Heinrick  (Reference  13).  Heinrick's  work 
indicates  that  a  pyramid  of  errors  and  near  accidents  underlie  each  injurious 
or  costly  accident  type.  Of  all  industrial  errors,  only  9  percent  result  in 
minor  injury  and  0.3  percent  cause  major  injury.  In  analogy  with  Heinrick, 
Clevinger  and  John  Galipault,  President  of  ASI,  concluded  that  an  aviation 
accident  can  be  associated  with  approximately  30  incidents,  as  defined  by  the 
FAA,  and  can  be  associated  further  with  another  300  or  so  near-incidents  or 
errors,  many  of  which  are  unreported.  An  Air  Force  safety  analysis  of  two 
bomber  wings,  conducted  in  the  late  1960s,  confirmed  this  pyramid  principle. 
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Timely  identification  and  prevention  of  these  incidents  and  errors 
could  preclude  the  analogous  accidents.  This  principle  was  applied  in  a  test 
case  with  Clevinger’s  Air  Guard  unit.  The  errors  were  identified  and  ranked 
for  relative  danger  and  frequency,  and  presented  to  the  pilots  as  a  check  list 
to  be  completed  anonymously. 

The  identification,  ranking,  etc.  were  conducted  according  to  the 
best  academic  statistics  and  measurements  methodologies  then  known.  The 
details  have  been  published  (Reference  14) .  The  error  performance  of  the 
Guard  pilots  was  observed  to  decrease  as  a  result  of  this  effort. 

In  applying  this  technique  to  civil  aviation  safety,  anonymous 
incident  reports  received  from  the  aviation  community  are  scanned  by  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  same  occupation  as  the  submittor,  e.g.,  pilots controllers, 
maintenance  specialists,  etc.  The  errors  listed  in  the  report  are  ranked  for 
severity  in  terms  of  danger  potential  and  frequency  of  occurrence.  (The 
professionals  had  in  most  cases  already  thought  of  and  ranked  the  errors,  but 
new  errors  can  be  added  an  any  time.)  Each  error  is  considered  to  have  a 
human,  machine,  and  environment  component.  Each  error  thus  carries  a  severity 
and  frequency  ranking  for  each  of  the  3  components.  All  the  errors  are  fit 
conceptually  into  a  three-dimenisional  matrix  according  to  their  human, 
machine  and  environmental  component  significance  derived  from  the  severity 
and  frequency  of  the  error. 

Newly  reported  occurences  of  known  errors  can  be  compared  with  the 
matrix.  If  an  increased  frequency  or  severity  is  evident  in  reports  from  the 
field  it  may  be  cause  for  alarm.  Likewise,  cells  of  the  matrix  that  ought  to 
have  equal  report  populations  i.e.,  that  have  equal  severity  and  risk  ratings 
in  two  of  the  three  error  components  but  diverge  significantly  in  the  third, 
are  candidates  for  closer  Investigation. 

b.  Manual  Processing  of  Data.  Incoming  error  reports  from  con¬ 
trollers,  pilots,  etc.,  are  mailed,  or  telephoned,  to  the  ASI  office  in 
Worthington,  Ohio.  An  analyst  of  the  same  profession  as  the  submittor  selects 
the  reported  errors  and  completes  any  other  fixed  fields  which  the  computer 
record  provides  for.  There  is  only  one  report  although  ASI  may  telephone  the 
author,  if  known,  for  additional  data.  The  computer  record  has  over  40  fields 
including  the  narrative  which  is  carried  in  full.  The  report  is  not  coded 
beyond  the  completion  of  a  multiple  choice  form. 

c.  Computer  Operations. 

(1)  Input  data.  Computer  input  data  are  entered  directly  via 
a  terminal  in  the  ASI  office.  The  data  base  is  usually  updated  daily. 

(2)  Data  extraction.  The  data  base  can  be  searched  for  speci¬ 
fied  values  of  specified  fields  or  for  narrative  key  words.  The  selected 
reports  can  be  output  completely  or  in  parts.  Reports  can  be  organized  in 
different  output  forms  if  desired. 
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(3)  System  output,  routine.  ASI  produces  a  newsletter  every 
two  weeks.  It  is  prepared  manually  and  highlights  the  most  critical  errors 
reported  in  the  last  few  weeks.  ASI  also  produces  a  larger  summary  report  as 
needed.  The  computer  is  used  for  inquiries  rather  than  the  generation  of  out¬ 
put  for  public  dissemination. 

(4)  System  output,  special.  A  significant  output  of  ASI  con¬ 
sists  of  personal  letters  and  phone  calls.  It  is  ASI  policy  to  call  or  write 
contributors  of  error  reports,  if  their  identity  is  known,  to  inform  them  of 
what  action  is  being  taken  by  ASI  as  a  result  of  their  reports.  Likewise, 
when  an  immediate  safety  hazard  becomes  apparent,  ASI  contacts  the  responsible 
party.  This  may  be  the  FAA,  an  aircraft  owner,  operator,  airline,  or  manu¬ 
facturer. 


(5)  Processing.  The  CompuServe  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio 
donates  computer  time  worth  $75,000  each  year  to  ASI.  The  system  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  (DEC)  PDP-lOs  and  System  20s.  The  data 
base  and  logic  are  stored  on  disc.  CompuServe  offers  18  and  23  hour  service 
and  ASI  is  online  to  their  data  base  on  request. 

A  CompuServe  proprietary  data  base  manager  named  Infoplex  is 
used  to  access  ASI  data.  It  is  conversational,  contains  a  report  generator, 
has  graphics  capability,  forms  display,  and  incorporates  the  IBM  statistical 
package,  SPSS. 


(6)  Activity.  ASI  has  received  30,000  reports  in  the  last 
5  years.  Direct  action  by  ASI  has  resulted  in  correction  of  some  600  problems 
by  all  segments  of  the  aviation  community. 

d.  Detailed  System  Description.  Additional  description  of  the 
ASI  system  is  contained  in  Reference  15. 

7.  FAA  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  AND  SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  SYSTEMS.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
(ARM)  and  Southern  Region  (ASO)  Flight  Standards  Offices  constructed  their  own 
region-specific  accident  information  systems.  Both  regions  felt  that  they 
needed  instant  search  and  retrieval  to  provide  fast  response  to  management 
inquiries.  The  national  FAA  system  provides  from  two  to  six  week  response  to 
special  inquiries.  Both  regional  systems  are  online  and  responses  are  usually 
available  in  15  minutes.  The  two  systems  are  quite  similar.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  system  is  described  here. 

Data  are  taken  from  the  accident  report  package  as  it  passes  through  the 
Regional  Office  enroute  to  the  MAC  in  Oklahoma  City.  Only  accidents  whicn: 
occurred  in  the  region,  involved  a  pilot  who  resided  in  or  was  certificated 
in  the  region,  or  involved  an  aircraft  certificated  in  the  region  are  included 
in  the  regional  data  base.  The  regional  safety  staff  computerizes  only  31  items 
from  each  accident.  Most  of  the  fields  are  direct  entry  data  such  as  time  or 
aircraft  registration  number.  Others  use  obvious  abbreviations.  Minimal 
coding  is  required. 
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The  data  base  can  be  searched  any  time  during  the  work  day.  The  search 
request  is  entered  from  a  terminal  in  the  regional  office.  Responses  to 
inquiries  are  immediate.  The  system  can  search  for  any  one  parameter  value, 
select  the  qualifying  reports,  and  print  the  values  of  fields  which  the 
analyst  specifies  for  each  report  selected.  The  fields  can  be  printed  in  the 
order  the  analyst  chooses,  but  the  column  header  is  fixed  for  the  variable 
displayed.  A  specified  field  from  the  selected  reports  can  be  compared  with 
another  variable  and  displayed  as  a  row  and  column  matrix  by  using  a  statistical 
package  to  process  the  data.  Certain  data  can  be  printed  as  a  graph.  The  only 
routine  output  of  the  ARM  system,  the  monthly  accident  rate  for  each  GADO,  is 
output  graphically.  This  is  the  only  accident  system  surveyed  which  attempts 
to  measure  exposure  based  on  total  aviation  fuel  used  each  month  in  each  Regional 
GADO  area. 

The  software  is  a  commercial  system  named  RUS  which  the  FAA's  Airways 
Facilities  Service  (AAF)  uses  to  produce  equipment  status  reports.  The  ARM 
safety  staff  modified  a  subset  of  the  RUS  logic  slightly  to  perform  their 
functions.  RUS  is  written  in  FORTRAN  and  COBOL  and  maintained  by  a  private 
contractor.  The  graphics  logic  was  written  in  FORTRAN  by  the  ARM  staff  and 
is  not  part  of  RUS.  The  statistical  processor  is  a  commercial  logic  package. 

The  computer  is  a  CDC  Cyber  6000.  Storage  is  on  disc  for  on  line  access. 

Any  terminal  can  be  used,  or  the  output  can  be  diverted  to  a  high  speed  printer. 

The  FAA  ASO  accident  system  differs  in  that  the  data  stored  for  each 
accident  is  somewhat  different  from  that  computerized  by  the  ARM,  and  some  of 
the  abbreviations  and  codeable  field  values  are  different.  Both  the  ARM  and 
ASO  systems  will  be  replaced  with  GAADS,  the  intended  replacement  for  the 
existing  FAA  system.  GAADS  will  offer  the  same  instant  access  which  the  regions 
required,  along  with  a  nationwide  data  base  and  more  extensive  accident  records. 

Further  details  of  the  ARM  and  ASO  Systems  are  given  in  References  16  and 
17. 

8.  COMPARISON  OF  SYSTEM  FEATURES.  A  comparison  of  the  major  features 
of  the  systems  surveyed  by  the  ADSS  team  is  shown  in  Table  1  on  page  8. 

A  matrix  comparing  the  individual  data  elements  used  in  each  system  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  ADSS  team  is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 

F.  ADSS  USER  SURVEY. 

1.  FLIGHT  STANDARDS  FIELD  OFFICES.  The  ADSS  study  team  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  primary  FAA  users  of  accident  information,  the  Flight  Standards 
Field  Offices.  A  questionnaire,  shown  in  Appendix  B,  was  sent  to  the  Regional 
Flight  Standards  Offices,  FSDO's,  GADO's  and  Air  Carrier  District  Offices  (ACDO) . 
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Replies  were  received  from  11  of  12  Regional  Offices  (RO) ,  65  of  84 
GADO/FSDO's  and  9  of  21  ACDO's.  Results  of  this  survey  confirmed  suspicions 
of  the  low  degree  of  usage  of  the  present  system,  and  provided  many  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  procedures,  data  collection,  accessibility,  output,  and 
presentation.  These  suggestions  provided  the  basis  for  many  of  the  require¬ 
ments  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

a.  Personnel. 

(1)  GADO  and  FSDO.  Most  respondents  in  GADO/FSDO's  are 
Accident  Prevention  Specialists  (APS)  with  considerable  flight  time  and  field 
experience  in  accident  investigation  (AI)  and  flight  operations.  They  reported 
little  formal  training  in  accident  investigation  and  virtually  none  in  data 
interpretation  and  analysis. 

(a)  Present  positions.  Twenty  respondents  did  not  list 
their  positions;  39  are  presently  APS's.  The  remaining  9  are  Inspectors  or 
Chiefs. 


(b)  Flying.  Most  are  pilots,  43  have  Airline  Transport 
Pilot  (ATP)  certificates.  18  are  flight  instructors.  Their  average  flight 
time  was  10,516  hours. 

(c)  Accident  investigation  training.  Twenty  respondents 
averaged  10  years  of  AI  experience.  Only  12  of  the  20  reported  AI  school  and 
some  of  those  12  had  little  or  no  actual  experience.  Only  two  had  formal 
training  in  automated  data  processing,  interpretation,  or  analysis. 

(2)  Regional  flight  standards  offices.  All  11  Regional  respon¬ 
dents  are  Accident  Prevention  Coordinators  (APC).  Their  backgrounds  are 
similar  to  their  counterparts  in  the  field.  All  are  pilots  averaging  about 
10,000  hours.  9  have  ATP  certificates,  7  have  been  accident  investigators 
(AI's)  but  only  2  mentioned  AI  schooling.  2  listed  experience  in  automated 
data  processing  (ADP)  but  none  had  any  specific  training  in  data  analysis, 
mathematics  or  statistics. 

b.  Accident  Data  Usage. 

(1)  Areas  of  interest.  All  respondents  are  interested  in  flight 
operations,  regulations  and  medical  human  factors  in  that  order.  More  Regional 
APC's  than  GADO  respondents  were  also  interested  in  maintenance  and  engineering. 

(2)  Use.  Most  read  accident  information  as  part  of  their  job, 
although  several  GADO  APS's  complained  that  they  couldn't  get  the  data  or 
didn't  know  what  was  available.  It  appears  that  some  don't  use  the  accident 
data  constructively  to  guide  them  in  any  action  or  decision  making.  Several 
field  respondents  who  said  they  used  the  data  were  obviously  unfamiliar  with 
the  outputs. 
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(3)  Frequency.  Regional  ?  C's  refer  to  accident  data  more  often 
(seven  read  it  daily)  than  do  their  GADO/FSDO  counterparts.  Half  of  the  field 
people  who  use  the  information  at  all  do  so  only  weekly  or  monthly. 

(4)  Satisfaction.  Seventy  five  percent  of  the  field  people  who 
"would  use  if"  don't  know  or  can't  get  what  is  available.  The  unsatisfied 
APC’s  often  say  the  available  data  is  not  what  they  need.  Specific  complaints 
are  "computer  access  nearly  impossible"  and,  most  often,  "DATA  IS  NOT  RELATED 
TO  MY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  OF  INTEREST". 

(5)  System.  Sixty  percent  of  the  field  respondents  who  com¬ 
mented  claimed  to  use  the  FAA  outputs  as  their  first  choice,  although  over 
50  percent  of  those  who  graded  the  individual  publications  had  "never  seen" 
most  of  the  FAA  publications.  Most  of  the  remaining  40  percent  prefer  NTSB 
publications.  A  few  had  seen  ICAO  products.  Most  Regional  APC's  use  FAA  and 
NTSB  outputs  in  that  order.  Most  receive  both.  None  were  familiar  with  ICAO 
publications. 

The  APC's  "special  request"  non-routine  data  monthly  from  both 
FAA  and  NTSB.  The  field  APS's  make  special  requests  less  often  or  never. 

(6)  Problems.  Perhaps  because  they  request  special  searches 
more  often,  70  percent  of  the  Regional  APC's  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
present  system.  About  50  percent  of  the  respondents  don't  like  the  search 
abilities  or  output  format,  want  more  narrative  (none  want  less),  and  more 
data  elements.  The  GADO  people  generally  are  less  critical  of  what  is  avail¬ 
able.  Sixty  percent  are  satisfied  with  their  present  system,  80  percent  are 
satisfied  with  the  existing  format,  and  40  percent  believe  their  system  has 
too  little  narrative,  but  10  percent  believe  too  much.  Fifty  percent  want 
more  data  elements. 

c.  Searching,  Outputing  and  General  Improvements. 

(1)  Formats  and  presentations.  The  three  Regional  APC's  who 
commented  in  this  section  wanted  printouts  with  less  code.  "Near-English" 
abbreviations  would  be  acceptable.  GADO  respondents  agreed  and  added  that 
the  system  should: 

(a)  Provide  brief,  uncoded  summaries  routinely  and  quickly 
on  accidents  elsewhere  that  involved  pilots  resident  in  their  GADO. 

(b)  Provide  more  breakdown  on  cause  and  type  accident — 
e.g.:  was  the  problem  approach  under  instrument  or  visual  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions  (IMC  or  VMC) ;  was  the  fuel  problem  due  to  starvation  or  exhaustion? 

(c)  List  accidents  by  location  and  make/model;  show  the 
number  of  accidents  vs.  pilot  skill  level;  show  what  errors  were  made  and  by 
whom. 
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(d)  Categorize  and  summarize.  Use  total  number  of 
accidents  that  classify  under  certain  cause  factors,  phase  of  flight,  pilot 
experience,  etc.  headings  rather  than  listing  individual  reports. 

(e)  Provide  a  breakdown  by  region  and  GADO  showing 
accident  type,  pilot  experience,  etc. 

(2)  Search  improvements.  There  were  no  search/selection  ideas 

submitted. 


(3)  General  improvements.  Few  GADO  respondents  suggested 
improvements;  most  Regional  APC's  replied  that  the  system  should: 

(a)  have  readable  outputs, 

(b)  provide  for  immediate  Region  and  GADO  access  to  data, 

(c)  provide  for  the  investigating  GADO  to  notify  the 
pilot's  home  GADO  immediately  of  the  accident.  The  home  GADO  might  help  in 
the  investigation  and  could  answer  local  news  inquiries  better, 

(d)  add  information  so  the  system  can  calculate  accident 
rates  as  a  function  of  exposure. 


and  ICAO. 


(e)  be  consolidated  into  one  system  with  those  of  NTSB 


d.  Specific  Improvements. 

(1)  Computerized  narrative.  The  APC's  are  more  willing  than 
field  investigators  to  trust  the  abbreviation  of  narrative  to  headquarters 
analysts.  Thirty  percent  of  the  APC’s  could  accept  narratives  summarized  by 
an  analyst,  but  only  half  as  many  (17  percent)  of  the  field  respondents  prefer 
this.  Fifty  percent  of  the  APC's  preferred  a  narrative  summarized  by  the 
investigate,!. .  This  is  acceptable  to  43  percent  of  the  field.  However , 

38  percent  of  the  field  respondents  prefer  computerized  narrative  verbatim 
as  written  by  the  investigator. 

(2)  System  response  to  special  request.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  APC's  and  12  percent  of  the  field  people  want  responses  in  one  or  two 
hours.  Another  33  percent  of  the  field  and  20  percent  of  the  APC's  can  wait 
as  long  as  a  week.  Most  of  those  demanding  a  rapid  response  are  accustomed 
to  it  because  they  have  this  feature  in  their  local  system. 


(3)  Alerting  algorithms  and  graphs.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
field  respondents  and  most  of  the  APC's  would  prefer  automatic  alerting  soft¬ 
ware  algorithms  to  detect  problem  trends.  Fewer  respondents  commented  on 
graphical  presentations  but  most  liked  the  idea. 
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(4)  Data  type  and  amount.  Field  respondents  suggested  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items  to  be  added  to  the  present  accident  report  and  others  that  should 
be  computerized  from  the  accident  report.  Most  of  their  comments  appear  to 
be  efforts  to  help  determine  the  degree  of  "pilot  error"  by  adding  to  the 
accident  report: 

(a)  the  pilot  experience  level  and  certificate, 

(b)  the  pilot  ratings, 

if*- 

(c)  simplified  flying  time, 

(d)  the  number  of  off  duty  hours  in  the  last  24  for 
agricultural  accidents, 

(e)  a  list  of  incidents  involving  the  pilot, 

(f)  the  name  of  the  flight  instructor  of  a  low-time 
student  involved  in  the  accident, 

(g)  the  date  and  location  of  the  last  biennial  examina¬ 
tion,  also  the  examiner's  name, 

(h)  the  frequency  of  refresher  training, 

(g)  the  attendance  at  accident  prevention  meetings. 

And  by  adding  to  the  computerized  data  base  the  following 
additional  items  of  accident  information: 

(a)  the  state  of  occurence  and  of  pilot  residence,  also 
the  Region  and  GADO  of  Pilot  residence, 

(b)  the  pilot's  experience, 

(c)  the  aircraft  type, 

(d)  the  aircraft  hours, 

(e)  the  weather  conditions,  including  temperature,  winds 
aloft,  stability  of  air  mass,  and  forecast  vs.  actual  weather,  if  significant, 

(f)  light  conditions, 

(g)  the  brand  names  of  chemicals  in  agriculture  accidents, 

(h)  the  accident  type  by  season  and  part  of  country, 

(i)  the  pilot  time  in  last  90  days, 

(j)  when  the  pilot  trained, 
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(k)  a  brief  accident  summary 


(l)  all  incidents, 

(m)  all  items  in  the  accident  report. 

e.  Other  User  Survey  Suggestions.  Respondents  listed  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  actions  that  might  be  taken  to  correct  safety  problems.  For  example, 
the  capability  should  exist  to  alert  regions.  Headquarters,  GADO's,  affected 
operators  and  pilots  of  an  impending  safety  problem,  individually,  via  letters 
and  safety  meetings.  A  good  alerting  system  could  result  in  the  issuance  of 
more  timely  Airworthiness  and  Maintenance  Directives,  and  the  filing  of  Mal¬ 
function  and  Defect  reports.  Sound  statistical  data  could  lead  to  proposed 
changes  to  the  Federal  Air  Regulations. 

(1)  More  data/better  analysis.  Eighty  percent  of  the  APC's 
and  field  personnel  felt  that  more  complete  accident  data  and  better  presen¬ 
tations  and  analyses  could  help  to  identify  safety  problems  and  to  initiate 
corrective  action. 


(2)  Identification  of  safety  problems.  According  to  a  number 
of  respondents,  safety  problems  could  be  better  identified  if  the  information 
system  could: 


(a)  consider  the  individual  recommendations  of  inves¬ 
tigators, 

(b)  analyze  incident  as  well  as  accident  data, 

(c)  include  algorithms  to  spot  safety  trends, 

(d)  provide  analysts,  especially  in  GADO's,  with  easier 

access  to  data. 


(e)  place  more  emphasis  on  present  safety  programs, 

(f)  operate  with  increased  manpower,  because  the  present 
manpower  allocation  does  not  permit  adequate  follow-up  actions. 


(g)  provide  computer  terminals  so  that  the  analyst  (APC) 
can  ask  questions  of  the  system  as  needed. 


pilots. 


(h)  place  more  emphasis  on  psychology  and  physiology  of 


(3)  Initiation  of  corrective  actions.  Field  respondents 
emphasized  the  need  to  get  more  information  to  the  user,  provide  for  more  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  pilots  and  operators  through  the  hiring  of  more  people,  and 
provide  some  positive  response  by  the  system  or  its  managers  to  inspector's 
accident  prevention  suggestions. 


Two  other  particulary  thought-provoking  suggestions  from  APC's 
for  system  improvement  are: 

(a)  Provide  users  with  a  complete  inventory  of  what  is 
available,  who  creates  it,  how  is  it  updated,  cross-reference  capabilities 
with  other  systems,  sample  of  output  and  input  forms,  sample  access  keys,  and 
the  equipment  required  to  access  the  data  bank. 

(b)  Set  up  a  direct  system  of  reporting  all  safety-related 
occurrences,  e.g.,  combine  incident  report  with  SDR,  etc. 

f.  User  Survey- Tabulated  Results.  A  complete  tabulation  of  the 
data  gathered  through  the  survey  questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  is  contained  in 
Appendix  C. 

2.  FAA  OFFICES  OUTSIDE  THE  FLIGHT  STANDARDS  SERVICE.  In  addition  to 
surveying  all  Flight  Standards'  Field  Offices,  the  ADSS  team  surveyed  all 
other  FAA  offices  that  might  have  use  for  general  aviation  accident  data. 
Responses  came  from  the  Air  Traffic  Service,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
and  several  offices  within  the  Engineering  and  Development  (AED)  complex. 

a.  Air  Traffic  Service.  Air  Traffic  Service  (ATS)  uses  the  GA 
accident  data  provided  by  the  NTSB.  Their  requirements  for  additional  data 
include:  the  type  of  airspace,  whether  controlled  or  uncontrolled;  Air  Traffic 
Control  (ATC)  services  provided,  advisories,  flight  plan  type;  the  type  of 
ATC-controlled  facility;  pilot  qualifications;  whether  transponder/encoder 
equipped;  and  reported  weather  and  time  of  day,  i.e.,  dusk,  dawn,  night  etc. 

b.  Office  of  General  Counsel.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
(AGC)  reports  that  their  attorneys  use  FAA/NTSB  accident  reports  in  preparing 
claims  for  litigation.  An  improved  system  would  be  helpful  in  analyzing  the 
frequency  of  particular  types  of  accidents,  the  involvement  of  certain  types 
of  pilots  and  accident  breakdowns  by  type  of  aircraft.  In  a  subsequent  inter¬ 
view  they  commented  that  additional  data  elements  of  legal  interest  would  be 
desirable.  These  include:  whether  or  not  an  event  resulted  in  litigation,  the 
dollar  amount  of  both  the  claims  against  the  U.S.  and  the  amount  awarded  by 
the  court  for  each  claim,  the  law  firms  and  plantiffs,  involved  case  numbers, 
and  a  synopsis  of  the  decision  of  the  court. 

A  special  study,  "Aircraft  Design- Induced  Pilot  Error",  (Reference 
18)  meeting  some  of  the  requirements  of  AGC,  was  performed  by  NTSB  (then  CAB) 
in  February,  1967,  and  is  described  in  section  III.  G.  9.  of  this  report. 

c.  Systems  Research  and  Development  Service.  In  the  Systems 
Research  and  Development  Service  (SRDS),  the  Airport  Surface  Traffic  Control 
(ASTC)  Program  reports  the  use  of  the  NTSB  accident  brief  data  base  and  offers 
suggestions  for  improving  it. 
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The  ASTC  Program  Office  suggests  that:  (1)  there  be  an  indication  of 
whether  the  airport  has  a  tower  and  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  were  controlled 
(2)  a  "police  accident  report"  type  drawing  would  be  helpful  in  reconstructing 
the  accident;  (3)  the  type  of  natural  light  conditions,  including  flightpath 
of  aircraft  with  respect  to  the  sun,  if  important,  be  given;  and  (4)  retrieval 
by  each  causal  factor  be  possible. 

The  Aircraft  Separation  Assurance  Branch  attempts  to  reconstruct 
mid-air  accidents  and  incidents  and  their  environments  to  determine  if  Auto¬ 
matic  Traffic  Advisory  and  Resolution  Service  (ATARS),  Beacon-based  Collision 
Avoidance  System  (BCAS)  and  other  separation  assurance  programs  might  have 
prevented  the  mid-air.  A  future  enhancement  of  ATARS  is  the  inclusion  of 
terrain  and  obstacle  avoidance  advisories,  but  data  concerning  terrain/obstacle 
accidents,  while  readily  usable  for  air  carrier  and  military  aircraft,  are 
not  usable  for  general  aviation.  A  data  base  with  frequency  and  location  of 
general  aviation  accidents  would  aid  in  evaluating  the  potential  benefits  of 
an  ATARS  terrain/obstacle  clearance  algorithm. 

The  ATARS  program  requires  the  following:  (1)  data  on  all  mid-air 
accidents/incidents,  GA,  air  carrier  and  military;  (2)  the  number  of  mid-air 
accidents  and  fatalities  related  to  the  total  number  of  accidents  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem;  (3)  a  description  of  the  accident/ 
incident  environment,  including  traffic  density;  (4)  information  adequate  to 
reconstruct  the  accident;  (5)  controller  actions  and  instructions  during  the 
time  relevant  to  the  accident/incident,  the  phase  of  flight  and  any  conflict 
alert  indications;  (6)  descriptions  and  equipage  of  aircraft  avionics  includ¬ 
ing  transponder /encoder  and  whether  operating  or  not;  (7)  pilot  workload 
environment;  (8)  frequency,  location  and  descriptions  of  accidents  in  which 
terrain/obstacle  was  a  factor;  and,  especially;  (9)  inclusion  of  current  data. 

The  SRDS  Airports  Division  reports  use  of  accident  data  to  deter¬ 
mine  potential  deficiencies  and  to  identify  areas  needing  better  lights,  signs 
and  marking.  They  comment  that  the  reported  accident  causes  are  often  vague 
or  too  numerous  to  be  meaningful.  Also,  the  accident  form  does  not  provide  for 
either  a  description  of  the  Crash,  Fire  and  Rescue  (CFR)  Service  capability 
or  an  accounting  of  the  CFR  services  actually  rendered,  although  the  CFR  unit 
keeps  such  records. 

The  Aircraft  and  Noise  Abatement  Division  of  SRDS  uses  NTSB  and 
FAA  data  intensively  in  focusing  engineering  and  development  efforts  on 
specific  areas  of  concern  such  as  human  factors,  stall/spin  accidents, 
instrument  skill  degradation,  etc.  This  office  also  suggests  that  with  (1) 
better  analysis,  (2)  improved  breakdown  by  causal  factors  and  subfactors  into 
numbers  and  percents,  and  (3)  inclusion  of  statements  of  pilots  involved, 
then  corrective  actions,  such  as  better  pilot  training  or  improved  aircraft 
design,  can  be  conceived  and  evaluated. 

The  SRDS  Helicopter  Operations  Development  Program  Office  reports 
that  their  program  would  benefit  from  a  review  of  helicopter  accidents,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  continued  updating  of  data.  The  review  should  help  identify  areas 
where  application  of  R&D  efforts  would  reduce  helicopter  accidents.  They  do 
not  currently  receive  accident/incident  information  for  this  purpose. 
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G.  OTHER  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THIS  STUDY. 

The  need  for  improving  the  present  accident  information  system  is  emphasized 
by  the  experiences  of  various  organizations  who  have  tried  to  use  this  type 
of  information  to  conduct  safety  studies.  Current  aircraft  accident  and 
incident  data  systems  vary  in  information  content,  format,  quantity,  avail¬ 
ability,  and  recording/encoding  designations.  The  diversity  in  computer 
systems  hardware  and  software  results  in  system  incompatibilities  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  effective,  complete  and  expeditious  retrieval  of  aircraft  accident/ 
incident  information.  The  most  common  data  sources  are  those  of  the  NTSB  and 
the  FAA.  Although  both  agencies  gather  data  for  general  aviation  and  air 
carrier  accidents,  the  NTSB  is  the  sole  official  source  for  accident  data. 

The  user  survey  described  in  section  III.  F.  confirmed  that  little  or  nothing 
is  done  to  enhance  user  awareness  of  the  types  and  quantities  of  data  that 
exist  to  meet  his  unique  requirements.  It  is  also  confirmed  that  the  data 
compiled,  stored  and  published  in  regular  and  special  reports  are  not  pro¬ 
viding  maximum  benefits  to  the  user. 

There  are  differences  in  coding  between  the  FAA  and  NTSB  systems.  For  example, 
the  NTSB  codes  stall,  spin,  spiral  and  mush  type  accidents  separately 
(Reference  7).  Accidents  in  which  the  causal  factor  is  classified  by  the  FAA 
as  a  stall  include  mush  type  accidents  in  the  stall  category,  and  spiral  acci¬ 
dents  within  the  spin  category.  This  difference  in  coding  is  compounded  when 
an  evaluation  of  the  accident  information  indicates  that  a  stall  or  spin  causal 
factor  could  have  been  present  in  an  accident  which  was  not  classified  by  NTSB 
as  either  a  stall  or  a  spin  accident.  For  example,  an  accident  which  was 
defined  as  a  hard  landing  by  the  NTSB  might  be  classified  by  the  FAA  as  a  stall 
which  resulted  in  hard  landing  (Reference  5). 

Similar  ambiguity  and  lack  of  specificity  is  evident  in  the  FAA  violations 
system.  Air  carrier  and  general  aviation  violations  are  coded  (Reference  19) 
as: 


-05  landed  on  wrong  airport  or  runway 
-30  noncompliance  with  ATC 
-35  operations  on  or  near  airport 
-53  radio  communications  or  malfunction 

But  the  coding  alone  is  not  specific  enough  to  describe  exactly  what  happened 
or  what  the  pilot  did.  A  typical  narrative,  "violation  of  FAR  91.87,"  provides 
no  clarification  of  the  accident.  FAR  91.87  governs  all  aircraft  operations 
at  an  airport  with  an  operating  control  tower.  Such  a  statement  not  only 
fails  to  describe  what  happened,  but  also  fails  to  state  just  which  section 
or  part  of  the  regulation  was  violated. 

The  individual  who  is  coding  the  data  is  both  guided  and  limited  by  the  manual 
relating  to  that  particular  data  base.  Thus,  the  individual  code  chosen 
reflects  the  raw  accident/incident/violation  data  as  interpreted  by  the  person 
doing  the  coding. 
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Several  examples  in  this  section  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties,  short¬ 
comings  and  inconsistencies  encountered  by  users  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
meaningful,  current  and  accurate  aircraft  accident/incident  data  for  review 
and  analysis.  These  efforts  were  reviewed  to  help  establish  requirements  in 
terms  of  the  need  for  information  system  improvements. 

1.  FAA  AVIATION  MEDICINE  INTEREST.  The  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine 
(AAM)  indicated  that  a  need  exists  to  improve  the  Medical  Accident  Data 
System  (MADS).  This  system  contains  coded  data  from  accidents  of  medical 
interest  and  is  used  for  both  research  and  administrative  purposes.  However, 
many  medical  facts  of  interest  are  presently  not  collected  in  the  field 
and  therefore  are  not  available  in  the  system.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  very  definite  limits  on  the  manpower  available  to  collect  these  data, 
and  the  expectation  is  that  this  situation  will  not  improve.  Therefore, 
Aviation  Medicine  requirements,  as  expressed,  are  not  of  the  scope  and 
magnitude  that  might  be  expected  if  these  limitations  did  not  exist.  For 
instance.  Civil  Aeromedical  Institute  (CAMI)  personnel  approve  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  human  factors/medical  data  collection  approach  of  the  CATA  system. 

However,  the  CATA  apparently  can  invest  more  of  their  medical  resources 
in  the  investigation  of  accidents  than  is  possible  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  MADS  contains  many  data  which  duplicate  those  in  the  FAA's 
general  aviation  accident  system.  The  maintenance  of  such  data  systems 
requires  personnel  in  several  organizations  to  review  reports  manually, 
code  the  aircraft  make/model  and  type  of  aircraft,  etc.,  while  the  aviation 
medicine  reviewer  also  codes  medical  factors.  This  approach  should  be 
modified  so  that  only  one  person  and  organizacion  codes  elements  of  general 
interest  (e.g.,  location),  while  special  interest  data  elements  (e.g., 
autopsy  findings)  might  be  the  coding  responsibility  of  the  cognizant  office. 
This  concept  can  be  extended  to  cover  responsibility  for  other  special 
interest  data  elements,  such  as  those  which  might  be  collected  for  NTSB  or  AGC. 

As  requested  by  the  NAFEC  ADSS  team,  the  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine 
developed  a  preliminary  set  of  medical  data  elements  for  consideration  in 
the  design  of  a  new  system.  They  emphasized  that  more  review  and  investigation 
of  detailed  data  needs  is  required  and  must  be  accomplished  by  a  group  with 
knowledge  of  human  factors  problems.  The  kinds  of  data  elements  needed,  in 
broad  functional  terms,  fall  into  these  categories. 

a.  Estimate  of  survivability  of  impact 

b.  Cockpit/cabin  Integrity 

c.  Restraint  systems 

d.  Evacuation 

e.  Function  of  exits 

f.  Crash/fire/rescue 

g.  Rescue  in  absence  of  fire 

h.  Psychological  and  behavioral  background/ findings 

i.  Mental  illness 

j.  History  of  behavior  and  reactions  to  mental  stress 

k.  Life  stresses 

l.  Crash  injuries,  including  autopsy  findings 

m.  Toxicology 
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This  information  could  be  collected  by  the  Aviation  Medical  Examiner 
(AME)  investigating  the  accident,  and  combined  with  the  other  information 
already  collected  in  MADS. 

2.  NTSB  CRASHWORTHINESS  STUDY.  The  NTSB  has  undertaken  a  four  year 
General  Aviation  Crashworthiness  Study  Program.  The  program  is  designed  to 
learn  how  well  aircraft  and  their  safety  aids  protect  occupants  during  a  sur- 
vivable  crash.  To  determine  this,  the  Board  must  have  data  on  crash  forces, 
cabin  deformation,  and  specific  failures  of  seats,  belts  and  buckles.  They 
need  to  know  which  passengers  had  belts  and/or  harnesses  fastened.  Also  needed 
are  autopsy  and  physical  examination  data  detailing  the  location,  severity 
and  cause  of  kinetic  injuries  or  burns. 

The  accident  report  records  in  the  FAA  accident  data  system  do  not  contain 
any  specific  crash  or  injury  data  except  the  total  number  of  fatalities.  The 
NTSB  system  includes  the  number  and  severity  of  injuries  sustained  by  each 
category  of  occupant,  e.g.  pilot,  stewardess  or  passenger.  No  medical  details 
of  the  injury  are  included.  Data  on  impact  kinetics,  damage  severity  and  seat 
or  belt  failures  can  be  included  in  the  NTSB  record  at  the  option  of  the  coder, 
but  often  are  not.  No  descriptive  detail  is  available  in  any  case. 

Since  most  of  the  information  needed  for  the  NTSB  study  was  unavailable, 
the  Board  has  begun  to  acquire  specific  data  on  who  was  injured,  how  and  why. 
The  present  primary  accident  investigation  form  6120. A  does  not  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  information  in  the  desired  format.  Thus  the  NTSB 
created  a  new  form  6120.22,  "Crash  Injury  Report,"  which  facilitates  a  detailed 
description  of  destructive  forces  applied  to  the  aircraft  and  the  resulting 
damage  to  the  cabin  shell  and  to  the  occupant  support  and  restraint  devices. 

They  also  created  form  6120. 2A  to  acquire  detailed  description  of  injuries 
suffered.  This  form  directs  the  attending  physician  or  pathologist  to  "show 
exact  location  of  each  injury,  abrasion,  amputation,  fracture,  contusion, 
dislocation,  hemorrhage,  discoloration,  or  burn  (with  degree).  Also,  if 
possible,  indicate  probable  direction  of  force  which  was  applied  to  cause  the 
most  severe  injuries."  Location,  severity,  and  cause  of  fractures  is  also 
requested  to  the  same  level  of  detail.  Completion  of  these  forms  is  required 
for  all  survivable  accidents  incident  to  flight  which  are  investigated  by  the 
NTSB.  Unfortunately,  the  NTSB  investigates  only  a  minority  of  the  survivable 
flying  accidents.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  incorporating  these  data 
routinely  into  the  NTSB  computerized  accident  records. 

Most  of  the  data  called  for  in  these  two  new  NTSB  forms  have  also  been 
listed  as  candidates  for  inclusion  in  an  improved  accident  data  system  by 
the  FAA's  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine  as  described  in  the  previous  section 
III.  G.  1.  The  CATA  accident/incident  investigation  forms  already  provide  for 
the  same  data  in  slightly  less  detail. 

If  these  data  were  collected  and  computerized  routinely,  the  data  needed 
for  the  NTSB  crashworthiness  study  would  have  been  available.  The  study  could 
have  been  completed  and  reconmendations  issued  in  a  few  weeks  instead  of  four 
years.  Injuries  or  deaths  may  occur  in  GA  accidents  in  the  next  four  years 
that  could  have  been  prevented  if  the  NTSB  crashworthiness  recommendations 
could  have  been  issued  and  heeded  now. 


3.  OFFICE  OF  AVIATION  SYSTEM  PLANS  ACCIDENT  COST  STUDY.  The  Office 
of  Aviation  System  Plans  (ASP)  has  been  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  FAA 
Safety  Programs  by  comparing  aviation  accident  costs  with  agency  safety  program 
expenditures.  This  is  done  by  quantifying  the  costs  of  aviation  accidents 
in  dollars,  apportioning  these  costs  among  the  probable  causes  and  determining 
the  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  safety  program  dollars. 

In  determining  the  accident  cost,  their  studies  considered  the  value 
of  human  life,  the  cost  of  serious  injury  and  aircraft  hull  loss  and  damage. 

Both  general  aviation  and  air  carrier  accidents  were  considered  and  the 
relative  importance  of  NTSB  accident  causes  to  factors  was  selected  as  4  to  1. 
Data  for  the  years  1966  to  1975  were  considered.  The  study  of  air  carrier 
accidents  (Reference  20)  concluded  that  Human  Factors  (Pilot  Error)  is  the 
most  significant  cause  of  aircraft  accidents,  accounting  for  almost  61  percent 
of  the  total  costs  for  the  study  period. 

The  cost  assignment  method  reflects  not  only  the  statistical  occurrence 
but  also  the  magnitude  of  an  accident  in  terms  of  societal  cost  or  loss.  This 
study's  methodology  gives  quite  different  results  from  NTSB  statistics.  For 
example,  NTSB  concludes  that  weather  was  a  cause  or  factor  in  47  percent  of  the 
accidents  between  1970  and  1974.  But  ASP's  methodology  indicates  that  weather 
was  responsible  for  only  12  percent  of  the  accident  cost  for  the  period. 

After  automation  of  the  NTSB  data  base,  a  second  paper  presented  a  more 
detailed  look  at  air  carrier  accidents  (Reference  21).  The  automated  data 
base  allowed  the  inclusion  of  minor  injuries  and  their  costs  in  the  study 
and  provided  a  quick  response  to  queries.  The  conclusions  verified  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  previous  study  that  human  factors  and  weather  are  the  two  major 
causes  of  air  carrier  accidents.  However,  a  major  shortcoming  in  the  analysis 
still  existed  because  the  "failed  to  follow  approved  procedures.  .  ."  cause 
category  was  too  general  and  did  not  include  specifics  of  "why"  the  "pilot 
failed  to  .  .  .  ." 

A  third  report  (Reference  22)  amplified  the  findings  of  the  two  previous 
papers  on  air  carrier  accidents.  For  example,  in  weather-related  air  carrier 
accidents,  NTSB  cited  "clear  air  turbulence"  (CAT)  as  a  cause  in  57  accidents, 
while  citing  "thunderstorm  activity"  10  times.  But  the  5.7  ratio  of  the  number 
of  CAT  to  thunderstorm-related  accidents  is  misleading  in  that  it  does  not 
express  the  comparative  severity.  When  accident  costs  are  introduced,  the 
relative  seriousness  of  the  two  causes  becomes  apparent.  CAT  events  cost 
$7.1  million  for  the  57  occurrences,  while  ten  thunderstorm  events  cost  $21.1 
million.  Clearly,  the  report  states,  the  gravity  of  the  thunderstorm  cause 
is  more  severe  than  the  more-frequent  CAT  cause. 

Reference  22  included  an  analysis  of  general  aviation  accident  data  for 
the  same  1966-1975  period,  which  comprised  over  49,000  GA  accidents  costing 
about  $4  billion.  The  major  difference  between  air  carrier  and  GA  accident 
costs  was  that  the  high  costs  of  air  carrier  accidents  occurred  in  the  landing 
phase  (32  percent  of  the  accidents  accounting  for  52  percent  of  the  cost). 
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while  in  GA,  the  highest  cost  shifted  to  the  inflight  phase  (24  percent  of 
the  accidents  accounting  for  64  percent  of  the  total  costs).  Also  "pilot" 
causes  were  considerably  more  frequent  in  the  GA  category  of  accidents. 

Weather  is  also  a  serious  factor  in  inflight  and  landing  accidents. 

The  work  of  ASP  in  these  studies  clearly  identified  human  error  as  the 
most  serious  contributor  to  air  carrier  and  GA  accidents.  But  NTSB  accident 
records  did  not  provide  sufficient  insight  into  the  human  factors  problems 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  accident  prevention  measures. 

In  order  to  complete  the  analysis  of  general  aviation  accidents,  data 
from  four  separate  and  distinct  files  had  to  be  matched.  They  were  the  Aircraft 
Registration  File,  the  FAA  GA  Accident  Master  File,  the  NTSB  GA  Accident  File, 
and  the  Manufacturer /Model/Series  Reference  File.  A  number  of  major  problems 
were  encountered  in  attempting  this  matching.  These  problems  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  Reference  23,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  problems  could 
have  been  avoided  if  there  existed  a  single  or  at  least  fewer  data  bases  and/or 
the  data  bases  would  interface  with  one  another  using  standardised  identifi¬ 
cation  and  coding  techniques. 

4 .  ANALYSIS  OF  SELECTED  GENERAL  AVIATION  STALL/SPIN  ACCIDENTS.  The 
objective  of  this  study  (Reference  24)  was  to  evaluate,  by  statistical  infer¬ 
ence  of  a  generalized  chi-square  analysis,  the  stall/spin  accident  history 
of  a  select  general  aviation  aircraft  fleet. 

Stall/ spin  type  accidents  represent  only  8  percent  of  all  general  aviation 
accidents,  yet  they  are  responsible  for  24  percent  of  all  fatal  or  serious- 
injury  type  accidents.  Thus,  if  stall/spin  accident  data  could  be  related  to 
aircraft  design,  performance,  aircraft  usage,  pilot  experience,  or  any  other 
identifiable  parameter,  this  could  become  a  tool  to  enhance  aviation  safety. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  all  segments  of  the  aviation  community  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  reports  by  NTSB  and  FAA.  A  number  of  difficulties 
were  encountered  by  the  study  manager  in  attempting  to  relate  the  applicable 
data  bases  needed  for  the  conduct  of  this  project.  These  difficulties 
included : 


a.  Make/Model  Coding.  The  NTSB  data  base  uses  a  five  character 
make/model  code  which  can  cover  several  models  of  a  given  manufacturer  or 
several  manufacturers  of  the  same  model.  The  FAA  accident  system  uses  a 
totally  different  five  character  code. 

b.  Causal  Factor  Coding.  The  NTSB  codes  stall,  spin,  spiral,  and 
mush  type  accidents  separately.  The  FAA  independently  evaluates,  classifies 
and  codes  the  accident  information.  The  accidents  classified  by  FAA  as  "stall" 
include  both  NTSB  stall  and  mush  classifications  and  those  classified  as  spin 
by  the  FAA  would  include  the  NTSB  spin  and  spiral  causes.  Thus  a  stall  or 
spin  causal  factor  could  be  present  in  an  accident  and  not  be  classified  as 
such  by  the  NTSB.  For  example,  an  accident  which  may  have  been  defined  as  a 
hard  landing  by  the  NTSB  may  be  classified  by  the  FAA  as  a  stall  which  resulted 
in  a  hard  landing. 
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c.  Registration  File.  The  aircraft  registration  file  reflects  the 
annual  aircraft  population  based  on  quarterly  statistics.  Thus,  an  aircraft 
registered  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  one  year  would  not  appear  in  that  year's 
annual  statistical  sumnary  report.  In  addition,  when  an  aircraft  owner  does 
not  specify  aircraft  usage,  a  voluntary  portion  of  the  registration  form,  a 
value  is  imputed  when  deriving  statistics  for  aircraft  hourly  usage  or  expo¬ 
sure.  Thus,  neither  population  nor  exposure  is  a  true  value,  and  uncertainty 
results  from  the  need  to  estimate  them. 

d.  Accident  File  Coding  For  Make/Model.  In  the  make/model  des¬ 
criptor  of  the  FAA  aircraft  registration  file,  the  first  five  characters  are 
usually  the  same  as  in  the  FAA  accident  file.  The  registration  descriptor 
uses  two  additional  characters  to  identify  a  series  within  a  model,  but  these 
useful  subclassifications  are  not  used  in  the  accident  file. 

5.  NAFEC  AIR  CARRIER  FIRE  ACCIDENT  STUDY.  An  Informal  analysis  of 
NTSB  accident  data  for  U.S.  Air  Carrier  Operations  was  conducted  at  NAFEC 
in  March  1979  (Reference  25).  The  purpose  was  to  determine  if  the  load  factor 
of  wide-body  jets  involved  in  fire  or  post-crash  fire  accidents  could  be  cor¬ 
related  with  the  fatality  rate.  The  NTSB  accident  data  reviewed  was  for  all 
accidents  for  the  years  1955  through  1977. 

Accident  data  were  taken  from  the  NTSB  annual  review  of  air  carrier 
accidents  (Reference  26)  but  the  effort  was  hindered  by  the  lack  of  detailed 
fire  or  postcrash  information. 

Specifically,  the  accident  data  as  tabulated  do  not  differentiate  between 
accidents  involving  conventional  and  wide-body  jets.  That  information  is 
available,  but  the  air  carrier  accident  narratives  must  be  reviewed  to  obtain 
the  type  of  aircraft  involved. 

The  NTSB  accident  types  listed  in  the  annual  report  include  a  fire  or 
explosion  category  for  air  carrier  aircraft  involved  in  these  accidents.  A 
further  classification  defines  whether  the  fire  or  explosion  occurred  while 
the  aircraft  was  on  the  ground  or  in  flight.  However,  the  fire  or  explosion 
that  occurs  must  be  the  primary  cause  of  "first  type  of  accident"  in  order 
that  the  report  be  assigned  to  this  category. 

The  1977  tabulated  data  show  no  U.S.  air  carriers  involved  in  ground  or 
inflight  fires  or  explosions;  however,  the  individual  narratives  show  four 
accidents  in  which  fire  or  fire  after  impact  resulted  in  648  fatalities  and 
56  serious  injuries;  yet,  the  tabulated  data  are  correct  since  fire  or  explo¬ 
sion  was  not  the  primary  cause  or  first  type  of  accident. 

Without  the  narratives,  an  analysis  limited  to  those  accidents  selected 
by  the  fire/explosion  category  might  lead  to  the  wrong  conclusion  that  fires 
or  explosions  accounted  for  no  fatalities  in  1977.  Thus,  what  first  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  information  may  be  a  data  classification  or  retrieval  problem. 
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Passenger  load  factor  is  simply  the  ratio  of  passengers  aboard  to  the 
number  of  seats  available.  To  arrive  at  this  figure  requires  knowledge  of 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  particular  aircraft  and  the  number  of  boarded 
passengers.  NTSB  records  the  total  number  of  crew  members  and  passengers 
aboard  aircraft  involved  in  an  accident  and  the  type  of  injury  sustained. 

While  the  NTSB  records  the  type  aircraft  in  accident  repo  ts,  the  series 
is  not  documented.  Depending  upon  the  aircraft  type,  series,  and  carrier, 
various  series  of  the  Boeing  747  can  seat  from  300  to  395  passengers,  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10  from  255  to  380,  and  the  Lockheed  L-1011  from  256 
to  400  passengers. 

Therefore  without  the  aircraft  type/series  or  seats  available  information 
the  load  factor  of  aircraft  involved  in  accidents  can  only  be  estimated. 

Information  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  fire  study  was  derived 
primarily  from  NTSB  special  studies  and  a  review  of  narratives  of  air  carrier 
accidents.  The  review  was  very  time-consuming  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
NTSB  system  to  search  on  other  than  the  primary  cause  of  accidents  and  the 
absence  of  any  significant  narrative  in  the  computer  accident  record. 

6.  NAFEC  COCKPIT  STANDARDIZATION  STUDY.  Pilot  error  is  a  commonly 
cited  cause  in  GA  accidents,  FAA  studied  the  severity  of  this  problem  with 
a  project  to  determine  how  the  cockpits  of  common  FAR  23  aircraft  improved 
or  inhibited  the  pilot's  perception,  comprehension,  decision  making,  action 
and  reaction  (Reference  27). 

The  amount  of  protection  which  the  cockpit  affords  the  pilot  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  was  also  considered.  The  majority  of  the  support  for  the  study's  recom¬ 
mendations  resulted  from  interviews  with  pilots  and  instructors.  The  study 
team  also  analyzed  NTSB  accident  data  but  the  data  were  of  limited  value  due 
to  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  accident  reports.  The  team  did  not  study  inci¬ 
dent  reports.  Accidents  with  a  pilot  error  cause/factor  were  selected  from 
the  data  base  by  the  NTSB  computer  logic.  The  study  team  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  their  desired  information  was  not  in  the  computer  data  base. 

As  a  result,  the  study  team,  in  many  cases,  had  to  refer  to  the  original 
accident  files  to  try  to  ascertain  the  type  of  pilot  error.  Reference  27 
states:  "In  some  cases  these  first-hand  analyses  provided  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  lack  of  standardization.  In  other  cases  it  was  not  possible  to 
retrace  the  sequence  of  events." 

During  their  seat  belt/shoulder  harness  inquiry,  the  team  found  "The 
records  of  accidents  compiled  by  the  NTSB  ordinarily  do  not  specify  the  type 
of  injury  sustained  by  the  occupants  .  .  .  other  than  .  .  .  fatal,  serious, 
minor  or  none.  Thus,  a  comparison  of  injuries  with  shoulder  harness  .... 
versus  ...  with  no  shoulder  harnesses  was  not  possible  .  .  .  ."  "There  is 
no  method  of  determining  how  many  of  these  aircraft  presently  are  or  will  be 
equipped  with  torso  restraints,  nor  .  .  .  structural  provisions  for  ... 
attachments". 
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Regarding  the  study  of  seat  latches:  "Over  50%  of  the  pilots  interviewed 
offered  critical  comments  on  the  .  .  .  seat  latching  mechanisms.  This  majority 
related  .  .  .  incidents  which  they  or  their  students  had  experienced."  But 
unfortunately,  few,  if  any,  of  these  events  find  their  way  into  accident  or 
incident  data  bases.  And,  in  too  many  cases,  Reference  27  concludes:  "Even 
full  preservation  of  pilot  and  damaged  aircraft  does  not  insure  that  the 
specific  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  ...  can  be  reconstructed". 

7.  RUNWAY  INCURSION  STUDY.  In  January,  1978  NAFEC  conducted  an  informal 
effort  to  evaluate  the  severity  of  the  problem  of  unauthorized  aircraft  movements 
at  controlled  airports  (Reference  28).  The  data  sources  queried  were: 

NTSB  Accident/ Incident  System 
FAA  Accident/ Incident  Systems 
FAA  GAADS  System 
FAA  Violations  System 

FAA  Rocky  Mountain  Region  Accident  System 
FAA  Southern  Region  Accident  System 
FAA  Southern  Region  Flight  Standards  Office 
FAA  Atlanta  Tower 

NASA  Aviation  Safety  Reporting  System 

FAA  Air  Traffic  System  Error  Reporting  System 

Rocky  Mountain's  system  contained  only  31  data  elements  and  gave  negative 
results  to  the  inquiry. 

The  Southern  Region's  data  base  included  accidents,  incidents  and  violations 
when  queried  for  cases  involving  "failure  to  follow  ATC  clearance"  the  system 
answered  with  none. 

NTSB's  system  showed  180  accidents /incidents  in  12  years  of  data.  These 
data  showed  more  accidents  at  uncontrolled  than  at  controlled  airports.  The 
accident/incident  coding  system  had  several  shortcomings,  the  major  one  being 
that  printouts  frequently  failed  to  explain  exactly  what  happened. 

NASA's  ASR  System  showed  only  35  cases  of  unauthorized  taxi/take-off /landing 
incidents  in  a  one  year  period.  However,  the  inquiry  did  indicate  that 
unauthorized  crossing  of  runways  was  a  much  more  common  problem  than  take-off 
without  clearance.  The  ASRS  is  misleading  in  that  35  cases  reported  in  one 
year  do  not  accurately  represent  the  true  gravity  of  the  problem,  according 
to  tower  ATC  personnel. 

NAFEC  also  queried  the  Air  Traffic  Service's  ATC  (SER)  data  base.  Of 
521  reports  for  the  calender  year  1977,  45  involved  unauthorized  movement  of 
aircraft  and  vehicles  at  controlled  airports.  But  this  system  also  does  not 
indicate  the  true  magnitude  of  the  problem  because  reports  which  result  in 
violations  are  omitted  from  the  system,  and  most  errors  go  unreported  as  long 
as  an  accident/incident  does  not  occur. 
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The  closest  estimate  of  the  severity  of  the  unauthorised  taxi  problem  was 
made  by  the  chief /assistant  chief  at  the  Atlanta  tower.  Atlanta  airport  has  a 
chronic  unauthorized  runway  crossing  problem.  65-70  unauthorized  crossings 
which  involved  other  traffic  were  recorded  Jn  the  3  years  prior  to  1977.  But 
no  records  were  kept  of  unauthorized  crossings  which  did  not  involve  other 
traffic.  According  to  Atlanta  tower,  the  unauthorized  runway  crossing  problem 
is  far  more  severe  than  the  unauthorized  take-off  problem. 

This  query  of  10  different  data  bases  indicated  the  shortcomings  of  the 
individual  systems,  and  the  inadequacy  of  all  systems  collectively,  to  indicate 
accurately  the  severity  of  a  typical  aviation  safety  problem.  Most  errors 
(perhaps  90-95  percent)  are  not  reported  to  any  system  because  the  problems 
are  resolved  by  phone  calls  between  pilots  and  controllers. 

When  a  pilot  suspects  he  may  be  guilty  of  a  violation,  he  can  gain  immunity 
from  prosecution  by  filing  a  report  with  the  NASA  ASRS.  Without  this  incentive, 
the  erring  pilot  may  be  less  likely  to  report  his  error. 

This  informal  study  was  another  example  of  a  frustrating  inquiry  that 
should  have  been  a  straightforward  exercise  in  data  collection  and  evaluation. 

8.  AIRCRAFT  DESIGN-INDUCED  PILOT  ERROR  STUDY.  An  example  of  how  statis¬ 
tical  accident  data  can  be  used  as  an  accident  prevention  tool  was  shown  by 
the  NTSB,  then  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB),  in  the  publication  of  its 
"Aircraft  Design-Induced  Pilot  Error"  Report  (Reference  18).  The  study, 
sponsored  by  the  FAA,  assessed  the  influence  of  numerous  airplane  design 
features  or  configurations  on  pilot  actions  leading  to  accidents  wherein  the 
pilot  was  determined  to  be  a  causal  element.  The  study  considered  General 
Aviation  Accidents  involving  all  aircraft  types  (except  rotor  and  agricultural 
craft)  with  a  population  of  500  or  more  for  the  year  1964.  The  study  was 
undertaken  because  the  vast  majority  of  General  Aviation  accidents  involve  the 
pilot  as  a  causal  element — "pilot  error."  3,732  accidents  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  study  and  3,147  or  84  percent  involved  the  pilot  as  a  causal  element. 

The  study  provided  to  the  CAB,  in  support  of  its  responsibility  for  the  ' 
investigation  of  aircraft  accidents,  the  further  opportunity  to  relate  its 
wealth  of  accident  statistics  and  related  data  to  the  statistical  analysis  and 
subsequent  prevention  of  accidents. 

"Pilot  Error"  manifests  itself  more  clearly  in  some  accident  types  than 
in  others,  in  terms  of  discrete,  singular  acts,  or  lack  of  them.  But  it  is 
often  impossible  to  determine  from  the  computerzed  record  exactly  what  the 
pilot  error  was. 

A  pilot  error,  for  example,  the  inappropriate  movement  of  a  lever  or  switch, 
which  may  be  described  explicitly  in  the  accident  report  itself,  will  not  be 
carried  in  the  computer  record.  The  analyst  would  have  to  search  the  accident 
file  manually  for  precise  descriptions  of  the  pilot  error. 
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On  the  other  hand,  while  a  "pilot  failed  to  .  .  cause/factor  may  be 
insufficient  to  resolve  the  precise  nature  of  the  error,  these  types  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  analysis  by  Chi  Square  statistical  tests.  Thus,  the  variations  in 
accident-type  frequencies  by  make  and  model  of  airplane  and  type  of  usage  can 
be  analyzed  to  determine  their  "good"  and  "bad"  features. 

These  statistically  significant  good  and  bad  characteristics,  determined 
at  the  +5  and  +0.1  levels  of  confidence,  can  be  of  utmost  importance  to  the  GA 
Operations  Inspector  or  flight  instructor  in  insuring  that  their  check  ride 
pilots  and/or  students  are  aware  of  and  can  cope  with  the  poor  or  marginal 
characteristics  of  certain  aircraft. 

These  statistical  analyses  can  also  be  used  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
the  design,  handling  qualities,  and  performance  requirements  of  the  aircraft 
certification  FAR's. 

9.  INDUSTRY  ACTIVITY.  The  GA  community  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  improvements  in  accident  information  systems.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association  (AOPA) ,  Air  Safety 
Foundation  and  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association  (GAMA)  workshop  of 
January  30-31,  1979  reflects  this  awareness.  Their  "Aircraft  Accident  Data" 
Working  Group  established  the  following  needs: 

a.  improved  accident  data  collection 

b.  a  data  classification  system  more  useful  to  the  aviation  community 

c.  furthering  aviation  safety  with  the  ASRS 

d.  determination  of  the  "why"  of  "pilot  error" 

e.  improved  strategies  for  notification  of  industry  representatives 
when  their  products  are  involved  in  an  accident 

f.  central  collection  and  storage  of  data 

g.  better  "rate"  and  active  pilot  and  aircraft  data 

h.  a  more  meaningful  exposure  index  than  accidents  per  mile 

i.  standardized  terms  and  definitions 

j.  capability  for  trend  analysis 

k.  increased  public  awareness  and  use  of  ASRS 

l.  merging  of  the  FAA  Safety  Improvement  Program  with  ASRS 

The  complete  report  of  the  Aircraft  Accident  Data  Working  Group  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Appendix  D. 

H.  PREVIOUS  RELATED  STUDIES. 

1.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENT/INCIDENT  INVESTIGATION 
AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM.  During  1975,  the  Flight  Standards  Service  Evaluation 
Staff  (AFS-60)  conducted  an  indepth  evaluation  of  the  National  Aircraft 
Accident/Incident  Investigation  and  Reporting  System  (Reference  29).  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  light  of  "increasing  workloads  and  changing  complexities  of  the 
field  inspector’s  job  functions  .  .  ."  Results  of  the  study  which  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  requirements  for  an  improved  accident  information 
system  are: 
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a.  The  NTSB  is  reluctant  to  enforce  the  10-day  submission  require¬ 
ment  for  the  Pilot/Operator  Accident  Report,  Form  6120-1. 

b.  Headquarters  does  not  provide  useful  feedback  to  district 
offices  when  general  aviation  incident  and  air  carrier  accident/incident 
reports  are  submitted.  It  was  suggested  that  Headquarters  extract  trend  and 
analysis  information  from  submittals  for  reporting  back  to  the  field. 

c.  Manhours  and  expenses  would  be  saved  if  the  NTSB  investigated 
all  aircraft  accidents  and  the  FAA  limited  its  investigation  to  determination 
of  the  involvement  and  discharge  of  the  Administrator's  responsibilities. 

When  there  is  no  FAA  involvement.  Form  6120-1  should  be  sufficient  for  a  desk 
investigation. 

d.  Training  for  Flight  Standards  field  inspectors  in  aircraft 
accident/incident  investigation  and  reporting  has  not  been  conducted  effec¬ 
tively. 

e.  Data  should  be  collected  on  monies  spent  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

f.  NTSB  Form  6120-1  does  not  meet  the  FAA' s  need  for  complete 
reporting  of  statistical  information  such  as  Emergency  Locator  Transmitter 
(ELT)  equippage,  biennial  flight  review  data,  and  sufficient  space  for  the 
pilot’s  and  copilot's  addresses. 

g.  Replaceable  components  such  as  control  surfaces  should  be 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  "substantial  damage"  when  classifying  accidents 
and  incidents. 


h.  The  30-day  requirement  for  submission  of  a  final  accident  report 
in  many  cases  is  unrealistically  short. 

In  addition  the  following  points  were  raised: 

a.  ADP  products  of  the  FAA  general  aviation  data  system  are  not 
utilised  because  they  do  not  indicate  trends  or  indications  of  potentially 
unsafe  conditions  or  safety  areas  which  need  emphasis.  Feedback  in  these  areas 
is  needed  as  soon  as  possible. 

b.  Statistical  ADP  reports  lag  by  at  least  a  year. 

c.  Statistics  are  presented  in  unusable  number  format. 


d.  A  system  to  correlate  discharge  of  FAA  responsibilities  with 
the  accident  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  action 
taken  toward  correcting  the  safety  problem  are  both  needed. 


e.  A  confidential  report  of  the  inspector's  comments  that  could  be 
withheld  from  the  public  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  would  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  report. 

f.  Definitions  of  incidents  are  too  broad;  specifically,  "any 
occurrence  relative  to  aviation  safety"  is  only  a  catch-all  phrase. 

g.  FAA  Form  8020-5  is  not  suitable  for  general  aviation  use  as  it 
is  oriented  towards  air  carrier  use.  A  more  simple  form  or  narrative  is 
needed. 

h.  Part  failures,  etc.,  reported  in  the  accident  or  incident  report 
should  not  have  to  be  separately  reported  by  SDR's. 

i.  Due  to  confusion  over  definitions,  many  insignificant  air 
carrier  events  are  reported  as  incidents,  resulting  in  wasted  manpower. 

j.  Incident  and  SDR  reports  are  redundant. 

k.  Before  a  Flight  Service  Station  (FSS)  makes  distribution  of  a 
teletype  preliminary  accident/incident  notice,  a  check  should  be  made  with 
the  nearest  Flight  Standards  office  so  that  a  proper  classification  of  the 
occurrence  can  be  made. 

l.  Manufacturer's  reports  of  malfunctions  may  be  more  complete 
than  the  FAA's. 

m.  Time  and  money  is  being  wasted  by  having  both  the  FAA  and 
NTSB  store  accident  report  data.  The  FAA  should  consider  utilizing  the 
NTSB  information  system  with  a  few  coordinated  changes. 

n.  Improved  responses  to  recommendations  for  accident  prevention 
are  needed. 

o.  FAA  Form  8020-5  should  be  revised  to  include  "abnormal  flight 
interruption. " 

2.  EVALUATION  OF  FLIGHT  STANDARDS  SERVICE  AUTOMATED  DATA  PROCESSING 
REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS.  During  1977  AFS-60  conducted  a  survey  of  ADP  report¬ 
ing  requirements  (Reference  30).  All  routine  reports  including  those  from 
the  general  aviation  accident  system  produced  for  AFS  by  the  FAA  computer 
center  at  the  Aeronautical  Center  were  considered. 

All  recipients  were  surveyed  and  data  were  collected  to  address  the 
following  points  for  each  report: 

-  Need  or  justification 

-  Frequency  of  distribution 

-  Adequacy  of  format 

-  Correctness  of  distribution 
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With  respect  to  the  routine  reports,  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn: 


a.  There  are  23  ADP  reports  in  the  General  Aviation  Accident  and 
Incident  Investigation  and  Reporting  System,  for  which  1,831  reports  were 
printed  annually.  As  a  result  of  the  survey,  1,292  (71  percent)  of  these 
were  recommended  for  elimination. 

b.  For  most  of  the  537  reports  recommended  for  retention,  distri¬ 
bution  frequencies  were  lengthened  and  distribution  lists  were  reduced. 

c.  Field  offices  expressed  primary  interest  in  data  printouts  per¬ 
taining  to  their  individual  regions,  rather  than  the  entire  nation. 

d.  Some  regions  use  internal  data  sources  of  the  daily  National 
Summary  (Teletype  from  AOA-5)  as  data  sources,  rather  than  routine  ADP  reports 
for  timeliness. 

The  impression  drawn  from  this  survey  is  that  present  ADP  reports  are 
little  used  and  thus  not  providing  the  expected  benefits.  In  survey  responses 
some  respondents  made  this  clear,  while  others  did  not  want  to  give  up  com¬ 
pletely  this  resource  which  might,  from  time-to-time,  be  useful.  The  result 
would  be  a  data  system  with  fewer  users  (reduced  distribution  lists)  and  less 
current  data  (reduced  distribution  frequencies). 

3.  CENTER  FOR  SYSTEMS  SAFETY  ANALYSIS  STAFF  STUDY/IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN. 
In  1975,  AFS  established  a  working  group  to  examine  ways  in  which  automation 
could  be  used  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  in  achieving 
its  aviation  safety  improvement  mission.  Impetus  for  this  working  group  came 
from  an  earlier  AFS  study  group  recommendation  that  automation  modernization 
was  needed  in  the  organization,  and  reinforced  by  a  DOT  study  which  addressed 
specific  steps  the  FAA  should  take  to  improve  safety.  The  resulting  report  of 
the  Center  for  Systems  Safety  Analysis  (CSSA)  working  group  (Reference  31) 
covered  the  gamut  of  information  collected  in  AFS  and  proposed  ways  for 
modernizing  the  data  processing  through  automation.  Specific  results  of  the 
working  group's  effort  which  impact  the  present  ADSS  requirements  study  are: 

a.  The  present  general  aviation  accident  data  system  should  be 
improved  by  making  it  more  accessible,  understandable,  and  current. 

b.  The  NTSB  and  FAA  accident  systems  should  be  merged,  with  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  division  of  responsibility  for  update  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  data  base  (e.g.,  NTSB  responsibility  for  cause/factor,  FAA 
responsibility  for  "facts"). 

c.  The  data  system  should  provide  useful  outputs  to  those  who 
feed  input  data. 

d.  Automation  capability  is  needed  at  the  national,  regional, 
and  district  office  levels  of  the  organization. 


e.  Field  source  data  input  to  the  computer  system  is  feasible  and 

practical. 

f.  Safety  data  bases  contain  interrelated  information  and  should 
be  tied  together  in  the  computer  for  maximum  effectiveness. 

g.  Improved  analytical  capability  in  the  computer  and  ways  of 
deemphasizing  data  input  are  required. 

h.  Centralized  data  analysis  is  needed  to  supplement  field 
analytical  work. 

i.  The  accident  data  base  should  be  augmented  with  incident  data. 

j.  Generalized  data  retrieval  features  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  computer  programs  to  facilitate  access  and  eliminate  reliance  on  fixed 
report  formats  which  may  not  be  useful  for  specific  questions. 

4.  SAFETY  INFORMATION  AND  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM  AUTOMATION  PLANNING  STUDY. 

A  study  was  undertaken  in  1976  to:  more  fully  document  the  safety  information 
needs  of  Flight  Standards;  examine  alternative  ways  of  achieving  a  desirable 
level  of  automation  modernization;  review  costs  and  benefits  of  these  alter¬ 
natives;  and,  propose  a  plan  of  action  (Reference  32).  This  study  formed  the 
basis  for  FAA  management  approval  of  the  overall  program  and  its  entry  into 
the  FAA  Data  Systems,  Equipment,  and  Services  (DSES)  Plan  (Reference  33). 

This  was  a  necessary  first  step  before  substantive  work  could  commence  on 
individual  pieces  of  the  overall  project.  This  Safety  Information  and  Analysis 
System  (SIAS)  study  reaffirmed  the  recommendations  of  the  1975  CSSA  study. 

The  results  which  are  related  to  the  ADSS  study  are: 

a.  Safety  information  needs  require  responsive  online  support. 

b.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training  in  the  use  of 
automated  system  capabilities. 

c.  Safety  information  system  development  should  be  evolutionary, 
with  emphasis  on  small  beneficial  steps  leading  towards  a  larger  but  per¬ 
haps  not  totally  defined  level  of  automation  capability.  Requirements  will 
become  clearer  as  the  use  and  awareness  of  the  potential  of  automation 
increases.  System  requirements  should  be  established  through  the  use  of 
"live"  demonstration  programs. 

d.  Less  text  should  be  collected  as  a  means  of  making  field 
results  more  amenable  to  analysis. 

e.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  collecting  incident  data  from 
airlines  and  manufacturers,  perhaps  using  direct  computer-to-computer 
interfaces. 

f.  The  relationships  between  safety  data  bases  should  be 
exploited  through  automation. 
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g.  Standardization  of  international  reporting  procedures  is  needed. 

h.  Automation  benefits  related  to  safety  information  are  difficult 
to  quantify,  and  only  partly  involve  the  accomplishment  of  routine  technical 
and  administrative  work. 

i.  Centralized  control  over  data  standards  and  system  modifica¬ 
tion  is  needed  for  all  safety  data  systems,  including  the  Aircraft  Registry 
and  Airman  Records. 

j.  NMAC  reports  should  continue  to  be  treated  separately  from  most 
other  types  of  incidents,  but  should  be  merged  and  standardized  with  ATC  SER 
information.  (Merging  these  with  the  ASRS,  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time 

of  the  SIAS  study,  also  may  be  desirable.) 

5.  AIRMAN  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS  STUDY.  During  1977, 
a  study  of  the  FAA  requirements  for  airman  information  was  conducted 
(Reference  34).  The  study  reviewed  the  various  systems  in  which  airman  data 
are  maintained,  such  as  the  general  aviation  accident  system,  and  examined 
user  needs  through  numerous  interviews.  Results  pertinent  to  the  ADSS  study 
are: 


a.  Compiling  all  required  information  about  an  airman  (such  as 
during  investigation  of  an  accident)  involves  an  extensive  search  of  various 
files.  This  is  time  consuming  and  error  prone;  there  are  but  few  cross¬ 
indices  between  systems. 

b.  Historical  medical  information  relating  to  airmen  is  not 
easily  accessible  since  it  is  maintained  on  a  tape  system  requiring  extensive 
processing. 


c.  Few  management-oriented  reports  are  prepared  which  relate  to 
airmen.  Reports  typically  have  no  historical  perspective  or  forecast 
capability. 


d.  There  is  little  knowledge  of  the  availability  of  information 
in  the  form  of  either  raw  data  or  prepared  reports. 

e.  Use  of  simple  statistical  indicators  such  as  percentage 
distribution  and  percent  change  should  be  increased. 

f.  Increased  use  should  be  made  of  graphs  and  charts  to  help 
orient  managers  to  the  usefulness  of  the  information  in  developing  and 
improving  standards,  procedures,  and  programs. 

g.  A  data  and  report  catalog  should  be  developed  and  its  use 
publicized. 
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h.  Information  in  the  existing  MADS  should  be  supplemented  by  air¬ 
man  physical  and  pathological  characteristics  to  become  the  nucleus  of  an  air¬ 
man  human  factors  data  base. 

6.  IMPROVED  INCIDENT  RECORD  SYSTEM  REQUIREMENTS  ANALYSIS.  During 
1977,  a  requirements  analysis  (Reference  35)  was  undertaken  by  the  FAA 
Office  of  Management  Systems  (AMS)  to  determine  how  to  best  automate 
aviation  incident  data  as  reported  in  FAA  Form  8020-5,  Accident/Incident 
Record.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  how  to  automate  through  use  of  the  existing 
form,  and  data  collected  on  it,  rather  than  other  issues  such  as  types  of 
other  useful  data  which  might  be  collected.  Results  of  that  analysis  which 
apply  to  this  ADSS  study  are: 

a.  The  relationship  between  the  SDR  and  the  incident  reporting 
system  should  be  better  defined. 

b.  Incident  information  requests  typically  are  for  single  reports, 
or  collections  of  reports,  meeting  specified  criteria.  The  information  is 
used  to  support  violation  determinations,  investigations,  engineering  and 
manufacturing  studies,  regulatory  and  procedural  changes,  identification  of 
airport  hazards,  etc. 

c.  A  pilot  program  in  which  air  carrier  incident  data  were  auto¬ 
mated  was  deficient  in  that  a  remote  terminal  and  sorting  capabilities  were 
not  provided,  and  there  was  only  limited  accessibility  to  the  system. 

d.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  having  three  separate 
categories  of  incidents:  air  carrier,  general  aviation,  and  air  taxi. 

e.  The  incident  system  should  be  compatible  with  closely-related 
data  systems  such  as  SDR,  violations,  aircraft  registry,  general  aviation 
accidents,  etc. 


f.  Many  requests  for  incident  information  require  less  than 
1  hour  responses,  involve  more  than  one  key  element  as  part  of  the  search 
criteria,  and  require  the  use  of  "and"  logic,  "or"  logic,  or  a  combination 
of  both. 


g.  Outputs  should  be  logically  abbreviated  plain  language  and 
readable  by  non-technical  personnel. 

7.  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS  ANALYSIS.  A  study  was 
undertaken  by  the  National  Institute  for  Community  Development  in  1978  to 
assess  the  requirements  for  a  hazardous  materials  incident  information  system 
(Reference  36).  The  study  reviewed  the  various  data  collection  forms,  infor¬ 
mation  flows,  and  involved  organizations  within  DOT/FAA.  One  of  the  hazardous 
materials  reporting  forms,  FAA  Accident/ Incident  Form  8020-5  is  used  for  events 
not  meeting  DOT  requirements  for  reporting  on  DOT  Form  F  5800.1.  Results  of 
this  study  which  help  define  requirements  for  a  '  FAA  accident/incident  system 
are: 
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a.  There  is  a  need  for  a  "shippers"  data  base. 

b.  Data  on  the  amounts  and  flow  of  specific  types  of  hazardous 
materials  are  needed  for  rate  calculations. 

c.  Data  should  be  retrievable  by  type  of  hazardous  material. 

d.  There  is  a  need  to  relate  violation  data  to  accident  and 
incident  data. 

Although  not  specifically  stated  in  the  study,  one  more  result 
stands  out: 

e.  The  FAA  incident  data  base  should  be  compatible  with  the  DOT 
hazardous  materials  incident  reporting  system. 

8.  GENERAL  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  DATA  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSAL.  One 
of  the  first  safety  information  improvement  steps  taken  by  AFS  as  a  result 
of  the  CSSA/SIAS  work  was  a  project  to  improve  the  existing  general  aviation 
accident  system.  Impetus  came  from  at  least  two  directions: 

a.  The  FAA  accident  information  system  was  selected  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  transferring  an  existing  historical  data  base  totally  into 

a  state-of-the-art  data  retrieval  system,  and  estimate  the  associated  costs 
and  benefits  (Reference  37).  The  success  of  this  early  work  made  it  desir¬ 
able  to  continue  to  build  on  work  already  done. 

b.  The  existing  accident  data  base  was  to  be  transferred  from  an 
IBM  7040  computer  to  an  IBM  370.  The  option  of  not  effecting  such  a  trans¬ 
fer  but  instead  completely  replacing  the  system  also  was  considered.  The 
intent  was  to  use  commercial  time  sharing  computer  services  as  an  interim 
source  of  computer  resources,  particularly  during  the  development  and  evalua¬ 
tion  stage  of  such  an  improved  national  data  system,  rather  than  burden 

FAA  or  other  government  computers. 

An  initial  version  of  such  an  improved  GAADS  was  implemented  for  test 
purposes  in  1977  (Reference  38).  The  test  system  contained  data  elements 
derived  from  the  operational  system,  coupled  with  translation  of  codes  to 
near-English  phrases.  The  system  used  an  online  terminal  with  an  advanced 
data  retrieval  capability  provided  by  a  general  purpose  data  base  management 
system  (GIM  II). 

Results  of  an  operational  evaluation  of  the  GAADS  were: 

a.  User  training  on  computer  systems  such  as  this  should  address 
only  basics  and  be  problem-oriented. 

b.  Processing  features  such  as  graphical  output,  interface  to 
statistical  routines,  and  the  ability  to  easily  produce  new  report  formats 
should  be  part  of  the  system. 


c.  Both  batch  and  online  data  base  update  capability  is  needed. 

d.  For  cost  control  purposes,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
segregating  the  total  data  base  into  commonly  used  subsets  (e.g.,  by  region). 

e.  Types  of  data  which  should  be  added  or  tied  into  the  accident 
data  base  are:  (1)  incidents,  (2)  violations,  (3)  airport  of  occurrence, 

(4)  comments,  (5)  FAR  involved,  (6)  certificate  holder  involved,  (7)  operator 
data,  (8)  airmen  statistical  data,  (9)  aircraft  statistical  data,  and 
(10)  utilization  (hours  flown). 

Following  the  initial  test  program,  the  FAA  management  decision  was  to 
develop  GAADS  as  a  f ully-operational  replacement  to  the  existing  national 
accident  information  system  (Reference  39).  This  was  done  using  a  data  base 
management  system  (System  2000)  on  a  commercial  time  sharing  service.  Some 
of  the  key  features  incorporated  into  this  newer  GAADS  are: 

a.  Extraction  of  aircraft  data  from  the  Aircraft  Registry  data 
base  by  aircraft  registration  number. 

b.  Use  of  the  NTSB  data  base  to  obtain  key  data  elements  such  as 
city,  airport,  and  remarks  for  all  historical  accident  records. 

c.  Absence  of  routinely  generated  and  distributed  reports. 

Special  user  oriented  tools  provide  for  selection  of  specific  accident / 
incident  records  for  consideration.  Results  may  be  expressed  in  any  of  several 
standard  report  formats. 

d.  Input  of  preliminary  accident  notices  (NTSB  Form  6120.19),  with 
expansion  capability  to  add  teletype  reports.  Preliminary  data  can  be 
separated  easily  from  final  (NTSB  Form  6120.4)  data. 

e.  Use  of  an  intelligent  (programmable)  terminal  for  centralized 
data  input,  using  screen  formats,  local  editing,  maintenance  of  a  local  data 
base  of  preliminary  records,  and  submission  of  data  to  the  host  time  sharing 
computer. 


f.  The  system  is  easy  to  modify,  both  in  terms  of  data  and 
functions,  and  the  plan  is  to  incorporate  improvements  in  a  timely  fashion 
as  they  are  suggested  and  approved. 

The  effort  to  build  GAADS,  including  the  derivation  of  data  elements 
from  various  data  sources,  has  highlighted  the  need  for  standardization  of 
data  coding  schemes  among  related  data  bases. 
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IV 


REQUIREMENTS - USER  ORIGINATED 


This  section  outlines  the  consensus  of  requirements  generated  by  the  ADSS 
user  survey  and  reinforced  by  the  systems  survey  and  reviews  of  previous 
studies. 

A.  REDEFINE  THE  ROLE  OF  AVIATION  SAFETY  ANALYSTS. 

The  NAFEC  ADSS  survey  revealed  that  some  APS's  feel  their  job  includes  analysis 
of  problems  in  the  GADO  and  design  of  remedial  action  programs.  Others  expect 
that  all  the  problem  analysis  and  program  design  should  be  performed  at  some 
higher  level,  region  or  headquarters. 

FAA  Order  8740. 1  (Reference  40)  specifies  that  the  Washington  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  Staff  "provides  national  direction  and  guidance  regarding  program 
activities  and  goals,"  that  the  regional  APC's  "implement  and  coordinate 
Accident  Prevention  Program  activities,"  and  that  the  GADO  APS's  "assist  the 
District  Office  Chief  in  achieving  program  objectives."  The  Order  also 
specifies  that  "the  APS  is  responsible  for  planning,  organizing,  managing, 
and  controlling  the  Accident  Prevention  Program  within  the  geographical  area 
of  the  district  office."  One  of  the  usual  functions  of  the  APS  is  to  "review 
accident  and  incident  reports;  analyze  related  statistics  to  identify  adverse 
safety  trends  and  causal  factors;  and  initiate  or  recommend  corrective  actions 
to  the  District  Office  Chief."  Another  is  to  "actively  seek  out  suggestions 
and  ideas  to  improve  aviation  safety,  implement  them  or  forward  the  suggestion 
or  idea  through  the  regional  coordinator  for  regional/national  implementation." 
These  paragraphs  do  not  delineate  clearly  the  responsibilities  of  the  APS, 

APC,  and  headquarters  analysts. 

It  might  be  more  efficient  for  the  analysis  and  solution  functions  to  be 
performed  above  the  GADO  level.  Depending  upon  the  present  distribution  of 
training  and  talent,  considerable  duplication  of  effort  could  be  avoided. 

In  addition,  better  problem  analysis  and  improved  action  planning  could 
result  from  a  reallocation,  or  at  least  a  clearer  resolution,  of  the 
responsibilities. 

Before  recommendations  for  improved  accident  information  can  be  formulated 
precisely,  it  must  be  abundantly  clear  who  is  responsible  for  analysis  of 
problems  and  design  of  remedial  programs. 

B.  IMPROVE  TRAINING  OF  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  SPECIALISTS  AND  COORDINATORS. 

1.  DATA  ANALYSIS.  Very  few  of  the  APS's  or  APC's  who  replied  to  the 
ADSS  user  survey  reported  any  formal  training  or  experience  in  analysis,  sta¬ 
tistics  or  other  skills  that  would  be  useful  in  analyzing  accident  or  incident 
data  and  recognizing  problem  trends.  This  is  inconsistent  with  FAA  Order  8740.1 
(Reference  40)  which  suggests  that  APS's  or  APC's  "analyze  data  and  develop 
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programs/actions  to  improve  aviation  safety."  The  APS  Work  Function  describes 
the  planning  function:  "The  APS  should  submit  an  annual  program  plan..."... 

"In  preparing  the  plan,  consideration  should  be  given  to  national  and  regional 
policy  guidelines,  district  office  problems  and  resources,  industry  needs  and 
industry  resources  available,  and  the  accident/incident  history  of  the  district." 
The  managing  section  suggests  several  functions  of  the  APS.  Among  these  is 
"analyze  related  statistics  to  identify  adverse  safety  trends  and  causal 
factors. . ." 

Formal  or  on-the-job  training  in  data  analysis  and/or  statistics  would  help 
the  APS  to  perform  these  analytical  functions. 

2.  ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION.  A  few  APS  respondents  did  not  mention 
accident  investigation  experience  even  though  they  had  attended  accident 
investigation  school.  FAA  Order  8740. 1  refers  to  APS  participation  in  accident 
investigation  only  once,  as  a  caution  against  excessive  use  of  the  APS  as 
an  accident  investigator. 

C.  IMPROVE  TRAINING  OF  INVESTIGATORS. 

An  important  objective  of  the  aircraft  accident  investigation  is  accident 
prevention.  Investigators,  through  their  reports,  provide  accident  investi¬ 
gation  data  to  agencies,  authorities  and  organizations  which  have  regulatory 
authority  and  accident  prevention  responsibilities.  Accident  prevention 
programs  are  designed  according  to  problems  perceived  from  reviews  of 
accident  data.  Accident  prevention  can  be  effective  only  if  the  accident 
reports  are  comprehensive  and  accurate. 

Another  role  of  the  accident  report,  but  one  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  significant,  is  to  provide  factual  data  that  may  be  used  in  litigation. 

The  investigator  himself  is  frequently  called  upon  to  testify,  often  for  the 
government  as  a  defendant. 

Finally  the  investigator  may,  on  occasion,  serve  as  accident  data  analyst  in 
his  GADO/FSDO,  depending  on  the  workload  of  the  APS  and  the  office  staffing. 

The  investigator  then,  is  primarily  a  supporter  of  accident  prevention  and 
secondarily  a  (perhaps  reluctant)  principal  in  the  litigation  process.  A 
competent  investigator  can  enhance  aviation  safety  through  accident  preven¬ 
tion  by  acquiring  and  recording  data;  identifying  violations;  insuring  crew 
competency  and  adherence  to  standards;  noting  possible  structural  problems; 
and  performing  preliminary  crashworthiness,  human  factors  and  medical 
inquiries.  An  accident  investigator  must  be  well-qualified  to  accomplish  all 
these  functions.  Extensive  experience  in  accident  investigation  is  a  strong 
prerequisite,  but  experience  alone  does  not  guarantee  a  competent,  thorough 
investigation. 

Traditional  investigation  techniques  have  been  limited  to  a  search  for 
non-human  accident  causes  or  factors,  or  simple  human  errors  which  resulted 
from  an  obvious  violation  of  regulations.  However,  most  of  today's  General 
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Aviation  accidents  do  not  result  directly  from  a  non-human  factor,  such  as 
an  engine  failure,  or  even  from  an  obvious  rules  violation.  Safety  analysts 
now  are  becoming  concerned  with  more  subtle  human  factors,  and  with  cause  of 
fatalities  or  serious  injuries  in  accidents  that  should  have  been  survivable. 
Even  extensive  experience  as  an  accident  investigator  does  not  prepare  the 
investigator  to  appreciate  and  collect  more  important  human  factor  and  crash- 
worthiness  data.  Much  more  extensive  training  of  accident  investigators  is 
required  so  the  investigator  can:  (.1)  acquire  crash  kinetics,  crashworthiness, 
and  human  factor  and  medical  data,  such  as  toxicology  samples  and  other  post 
mortem  information  when  a  medical  specialist  is  not  available;  (2)  be  aware 
of  the  legal  ramifications  of  the  accident  data  in  the  report,  the  hazards 
of  inconsistencies  and  unfounded  speculation,  and  his  possible  role  in 
litigation  testimony,  and;  (3)  be  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  terminal 
to  access  the  computerized  accident  data  base  and  the  procedures  for  inquiries. 

The  majority  of  AI's  and  APS's  who  responded  to  the  user  questionnaire  did  not 
mention  attendance  at  the  Aircraft  Accident  Investigation  fundamental  or 
advanced  courses  given  by  the  DOT's  Transportation  Safety  Institute  (TSI).  A 
few  had  attended  the  fundamentals  course,  and  hoped  to  attend  the  advanced 
session.  Half  of  those  who  reported  attending  the  course (s)  were  working  as 
APS's  and  thus  doing  little  or  no  accident  investigation.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  GADO/FSDO 's ,  RO’s,  and  ACDO's,  technical  personnel  are  utilized 
heavily,  an a  their  availability  for  training  is  limited.  To  expedite  train¬ 
ing  and  expose  more  field  investigators  to  the  training,  the  fundamentals  and 
advanced  courses  at  TSI  should  perhaps  be  consolidated.  This  would  provide 
more  widespread  and  thorough  training.  Some  investigators  who  had  completed 
both  courses  stated  that  there  had  been  such  a  time  lapse  between  the  two 
courses  that  continuity  had  been  lost. 

The  attrition  rate  of  investigators  in  the  field  is  high;  therefore,  it  appears 
that  the  accident  investigation  training  program  could  be  redesigned  and  be 
made  available  to  ail  of  the  present  and  future  AI's  in  the  field, 

D.  USE  LESS  EFFORi  TO  GATHER  DATA. 

A  common  complaint  voiced  by  the  AFS  field  office  respondents  to  the  accident 
data  user  survey  is  that  there  is  not  enough  time  or  people  to  investigate  all 
accidents,  as  thoroughly  as  desired,  and  still  perform  the  other  required 
field  office  functions.  Typical  comments  were:  "Increase  staffing,  present 
manpower  does  not  permit  adequate  follow-up.",  "Hire  more  people.",  and 
"Increase  staffing  to  permit  better  follow-up.  "  Similar  comments  were  made 
in  person  to  the  ADSS  team  during  visits  to  field  and  regional  facilities. 

The  same  problem  was  mentioned  during  discussions  with  AAM  personnel.  No 
effort  was  made  to  acquire  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  average  number  of  man 
hours  at  various  skill  levels  expended  in  the  investigation  of  the  typical  GA 
accident.  The  expenditure  of  more  resources  is  an  obvious,  but  not  necessarily 
realistic,  solution  to  a  shortage  of  resources.  A  more  efficient  use  of  avail¬ 
able  resources,  if  possible,  is  usually  more  realistic,  and  certainly  more  wel¬ 
come.  Two  approaches  to  more  efficient  use  of  the  field  investigators'  time 
are  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  acquire  and  process  the  data,  and  to  collect 
less  data. 
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1.  COLLECT  DATA  MORE  EFFICIENTLY.  The  present  investigation,  data 
recording,  and  transmission  processes  could  be  expedited  by  better  organiza¬ 
tion  and  more  use  of  automation. 

The  investigation  process  itself  could  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a  more 
efficient  data  collection  form.  The  present  NTSB  Form  6120.4  requires  long- 
hand  entry  of  much  data  that  could  be  specified  easier  and  faster  by  answer¬ 
ing  multiple  choice  questions. 

Additionally,  this  would  provide  a  built-in  checklist  to  ensure  that  no 
data  elements  were  inadvertantly  omitted. 

The  form  could  be  organized  so  that  all  the  sections  requiring  information 
that  must  be  acquired  at  the  accident  site  are  grouped  and  sections  that  can 

be  completed  in  the  office  follow.  The  form  could  serve  for  both  accidents  ) 

and  incidents,  and  entire  pages  or  sections  could  be  omitted,  depending  on 

the  individual  requirements,  e.g.,  whether  an  agricultural  accident,  mid-air 

collision,  fire,  etc.  Items  required  for  completion  of  the  NTSB  Form  6120.4 

could  be  specially  marked. 

Some  information  such  as  narrative,  witness  statements,  and  other  textual 
information  could  be  collected  on  a  tape  recorder,  and  not  written  on  the  form 
at  the  site,  or  ever. 

Presently  most  investigators  complete  a  rough  draft  of  Form  6120.4  in  the 
field,  and  recopy  or  type  a  clean  copy  after  returning  to  the  office.  With  a 
computerized  accident  data  base  that  would  accommodate  entry  of  data  directly 
from  a  terminal,  the  original  field  copy  of  the  accident  form,  and  perhaps 
tape  recordings,  could  be  the  source  for  direct  entry  into  the  computer  by  a 
secretary  or  terminal  operator.  No  recopy  or  typing  would  be  involved.  This 
procedure  is  followed  by  the  Aviation  Safety  Bureau  of  the  CATA.  Approximately 
15  minutes  are  required  for  a  secretary  to  enter  all  accident  data  except  the 
narrative,  about  twice  as  much  as  FAA  and  NTSB  collect,  into  the  computer. 

This  entry  is  performed  at  CATA  Safety  Bureau  headquarters.  It  could  be 
accomplished  at  the  FAA  region  or,  if  more  current  data  are  desired,  at  the 
GADO. 

Preliminary  data  could  be  entered  into  the  computer  when  the  investigator 
returns  to  the  office,  or  via  telephone,  if  he  had  a  portable  terminal.  This 
would  provide  a  national  system  for  daily  dissemination  of  current  preliminary 
accident  reports.  This  information  could  be  used  by  the  computer  to  produce 
automatically  Form  6120.19  for  direct  submittal  to  the  NTSB,  if  desired.  The 
computer  record  could  be  updated  when  the  final  report  became  available.  The 
computer  could  generate  the  Form  6120.4  for  the  NTSB  and/or  create  an  update 
tape  for  the  NTSB  data  base  if  the  coding  ambiguities  could  be  resolved. 

An  accident  data  computer  system  could  be  designed  to  access  other  FAA 
data  bases  and  acquire  data  which  the  investigator  would  otherwise  have  to 
provide.  All  data  describing  many  airports  where  an  accident  might  occur  is 
stored  in  another  FAA  automated  data  base.  Likewise,  data  on  the  aircraft 
type,  and  some  information  on  the  airmen  involved  could  be  obtained  in  an 
intercomputer  conversation. 
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Any  new  report  form  should  be  designed  to  support  computer  entry  via  a 
prompting  terminal. 

2.  COLLECT  LESS  DATA.  Instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  labor  saving 
measures  outlined  above,  abbreviated  reports  could  be  completed  for  simple 
accidents.  Or  complex  accidents  could  be  investigated  briefly  and  only  certain 
statistically-selected  accidents  investigated  in  detail.  These  concepts  were 
discussed  with  the  AFS  Accident  Prevention  Staff,  but  they  did  not  favor  a 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  detailed  accident  investigations.  The  chances 
of  missing  a  new  critical  problem  by  not  investigating  some  accidents  is  too 
great.  However,  if  sufficient  resources  to  handle  the  data-gathering  workload 
are  not  available,  the  concept  of  investigating  only  selected  accidents  must 
be  considered. 

E.  COLLECT  MORE  DATA. 

A  number  of  respondents  to  the  User  Survey,  both  in  AFS  field  offices  and 
in  other  elements  of  the  FAA,  expressed  the  need  for  collecting  more  accident 
data  to  evaluate  aircraft  safety  programs  and  ATC  system  improvements.  Needs 
for  data  not  now  collected  were  expressed  by  the  Air  Traffic  Service,  Office 
of  General  Counsel,  several  divisions  in  the  Systems  Research  and  Development 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine.  The  Office  of  Aviation  System 
Plans  has  found  the  existing  systems  to  be  inadequate  for  their  cost  analysis 
studies.  Specific  suggestions  for  data  elements  are  covered  in  Section  III. 

F.  and  H. 

Additional  data  elements  would  support  more  detailed  special  safety  studies 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  FAA  Program  Offices.  Additional  data  is  a  require¬ 
ment  for  automatic  trend  analysis  with  such  features  as  a  warning  alert  when 
the  occurrence  of  structural  failures  in  one  model  aircraft  is  significantly 
more  frequent  than  in  the  remaining  fleet  of  similar  aircraft.  This  feature 
can  uncover  problems  which  otherwise  may  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  used  for 
some  time  now  in  the  FAA's  SDR  System. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  incidents  be  added  to  the  data  base.  Statisti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  incidents,  which  far  outnumber  accidents,  could  also  be  a 
powerful  tool  for  accident  prevention  programs. 

Another  suggestion  by  Flight  Standards  Field  Offices  is  that  the  accident 
report  include  a  recommendation  by  the  accident  investigator  advising  what 
could  be  done  to  avoid,  or  minimize  the  potential  for  similar  accidents  or 
incidents. 

Additional  data  have  been  suggested  in  the  areas  of  navigation  and  surveillance 
equipment,  communications,  airport,  weather,  and  terrain  information.  Appendix 
A  contains  a  detailed  list  of  the  information  recorded  in  the  major  systems. 

Many  FaA  offices  and  previous  studies  confirm  the  need  for  more  extensive 
crashworthiness,  crash-fire- rescue,  medical,  human  factors  and  pilot  error 
data.  Special  purpose  computer-compatible  addendum  forms  could  be  designed 
to  gather  more  detailed  engineering,  medical,  psychological  or  other  technical 
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data  in  cases  of  special  interest.  An  example  might  be  a  special  form  to 
acquire  extensive  injury  descriptions,  human  body  and  airframe  impact  kinetics 
in  all  survivable  accidents  where  a  particular  seat  belt  or  shoulder  harness 
was  used.  These  extra  forms  couid  be  completed  and  the  data  incorporated  as 
directed  by  AFS  to  provide  data  for  special  studies  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  investigating  field  office. 

F.  COMPUTERIZE  MORE  DATA. 

Many  of  the  safety  analysts  complained  during  interviews  and  in  response  to 
the  survey  that  the  present  FAA  GA  Accident  Information  System  (GAIS)  does  not 
provide  enough  information  in  the  computerized  report,  this  is  not  surprising 
since  only  about  17  percent  of  the  available  data  elements  are  computerized. 

In  some  cases  the  data  which  the  analysts  specifically  request  are  not  acquired 
at  all  during  the  accident  investigation.  (This  problem  is  addressed  in  the 
previous  requirement.)  In  other  cases,  the  data  are  acquired  but  not  entered 
into  the  data  base.  The  survey  respondents  usually  did  not  distinguish  between 
data  not  acquired  and  data  not  entered,  and  simply  requested  what  they  would 
like  the  system  to  offer. 

Replies  to  the  survey,  suggestions  by  safety  analysts,  and  a  review  of  acci¬ 
dent  data  systems  suggest  the  following  for  inclusion  in  a  more  comprehensive 
system: 

1.  COMBINE  FILES.  GA  and  air  carrier  accidents  and  incidents  could  be 
combined  into  the  same  system.  Almost  every  air  carrier  aircraft  type  known 
is  also  operated  in  general  aviation.  Currently,  reference  to  the  NTSB  data 
base  is  necessary  to  correlate  problems  involving,  e.g.,  an  itinerant  or  cor¬ 
porate  Boeing  727  or  DC-9,  with  similar  problems  encountered  in  the  same  air¬ 
craft  serving  an  air  carrier. 

Universal  among  all  analysts,  including  the  AFS  Accident  Prevention 
Staff,  is  the  sentiment  that  only  luck  separates  incidents  from  accidents 
and  that  proper  and  thorough  investigation  and  analysis  of  incidents  would 
do  as  much  or  more  to  prevent  accidents  as  accident  analysis  itself.  (Also 
discussed  in  section  III.  E.5.  and  6.).  A  corollary  question  is  how  to 
acquire  incident  and  error  data,  much  of  which  must  be  submitted  voluntarily , 

The  NASA  ASRS  is  only  a  partial  solution  and  a  data  base  containing  most  of 
the  incidents  that  occur  is  needed  for  effectiveness. 

2.  ENTER  NARRATIVES  INTO  THE  DATA  BASE.  The  entire  narrative,  verbatim 
as  written  by  the  accident  investigator,  should  be  computerized.  Analysts 

who  have  searched  accident  reports  stated,  in  response  to  an  ADSS  team  inquiry, 
that  the  complete  narrative  must  often  be  read  to  fully  understand  what  happened. 
All  the  coded  accident  data  collectively  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  description. 
This  belief  is  widespread  in  the  aviation  community.  One  question  in  the  user 
survey  was:  "Do  you  prefer  a  computerized  accident  narrative  written  verbatim 
by  the  investigator,  merely  summarized  by  him,  or  summarized  by  a  headquaters 
analyst?"  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  GADO-FSDO  respondents  wanted  every  word 
of  the  investigator's  description  to  be  retrievable  from  the  computer. 
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The  CATA  has  provided  for  this  by  allocating  space  for  up  to  nine  thou¬ 
sand  characters  of  narrative  for  each  accident.  These  narratives  are  edited 
only  slightly  by  headquarters  analysts  but  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
originator. 

The  ICAO  also  provides  for  the  entire  narrative,  but  they  have  no  control 
over  who  writes  it.  Many  ICAO  records  do  not  contain  the  full  narrative,  how¬ 
ever,  because,  for  example,  the  NTSB  submits  all  its  reports,  some  without 
narrative,  to  ICAO  on  tape. 

The  NTSB  accident  record  provides  for  only  a  very  brief  100-character 
summary  which  is  transmitted  to  ICAO.  Members  of  the  international  aviation 
community  (who  are  copying  the  ICAO  system,  at  least  in  part,  for  use  with  their 
domestic  GA  accidents)  were  disappointed  that  NTSB  does  not  computerise  the 
entire  narrative. 

3.  NARRATIVE  BRIEF.  A  brief  narrative  or  summary  of  the  accident  should 
be  provided.  Many  uses  of  an  accident  data  bank  require  the  computer  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  brief  description  of  the  accident.  This  summary  is  not  acceptable  to 
many  users  as  a  replacement  for  the  full  narrative,  but  is  useful  in  addition 
to  the  full  narrative. 

Every  major  accident  data  system  except  the  present  FAA  GAIS  contains 
some  narrative.  The  major  national  systems  examined  provide  a  preliminary 
or  preinvestigation  report  which  normally  includes  a  descriptive  summary. 

This  summary  serves  as  an  unofficial  narrative  until  the  report  is  completed. 

(The  NTSB  adheres  to  this  practice  via  the  preliminary  report  form  6120.19, 
but  does  not  computerize  it.)  After  the  final  report  is  complete,  the  sum¬ 
mary  may  be  revised  if  warranted  by  the  findings.  Until  then,  some  description 
is  available  for  dissemination  to  the  news  media  and  the  affected  members  of 
the  aviation  community.  This  could  be  accomplished  quickly  via  widespread 
access  to  a  computer  data  base  which  contains  current  preliminary  information. 

The  brief  summary  should  be  retained  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  computerized 
accident  record.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  many  cursory  inquiries,  and  can 
be  carried  as  a  field  in  the  accident  record  which  is  usually  disc-resident 
in  more  advanced  systems.  The  full  narratives  are  often  contained  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  file  and  could  even  be  stored  on  tape  to  reduce  cost. 

4.  KEYWORD  INDEXING.  Indexing  keywords  to  facilitate  a  subject  search 
should  be  included.  The  accident  data  systems  which  have  extensive  search  capa¬ 
bilities  usually  search  for  a  specified  value  of  a  specified  field,  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  them.  For  example,  an  advanced  system  could  find  all  accident  reports 
involving  student  pilots  with  less  than  40  hours  flying  time  who  ran  off  the 
runway  during  a  crosswind  landing  in  a  given  type  aircraft,  or  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  cooed  in  specific  fields.  Even  the  most  advanced  accident  systems  cannot 
search  for  subjects  in  the  report  narratives. 

Incident  systems  have  been  limited  to  descriptions  and  the  computerized 
incident  record  usually  has  fewer  fixed  fields  and  values  than  an  accident  record. 
Therefore,  the  incident  systems  have  developed  keyword  and  narrative  searching. 
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Two  approaches  are  in  use.  One  requires  an  analyst,  and/or  the  investigator, 
to  select  from  a  prescribed  list  as  many  keywords  as  are  descriptive  of  the 
incident.  These  are  carried  in  the  computer  record  in  a  special  keyword  field. 

An  inquirer  requests  a  computer  search  on  the  keywords  of  his  choice.  In  the 
second  approach,  the  computer  can  search  the  body  of  the  narrative  itself  for 
any  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  or  phonetically-similar  sound  specified.  (See 
the  description  of  the  ASI  and  NASA  incident  systems  in  the  Systems  Survey, 

III.  E.  5.  and  6.) 

An  advanced  accident  system  should  have  assigned  keywords  and  the  ability 
to  search  the  keywords  and  also  the  narrative  text.  The  technology  is  already 
present  in  the  incident  systems. 

5.  INVESTIGATOR  RECOMMENDATIONS.  Investigator  recommendations  should 
be  included  in  the  computer  record.  A  consistent  complaint  of  the  Flight 
Standards  field  offices  is  that  their  recommendat  i  >n.s  go  unheeded  and  often 
unacknowledged . 

In  the  words  of  one  respondent,  "If  the  recotimt  Jations  of  investigators 
were  followed,  it  would  increase  their  vigilance  and  their  interest  in  and  use 
of  the  system."  If  this  problem  is  as  acute  as  it  is  widespread,  it  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  morale  of  the  accident  investigation  force.  People  rarely  per¬ 
form  their  work  diligently  when  they  question  its  significance. 

No  one  has  a  better  understanding  of  the  accident,  and  all  its  relevant 
factors,  than  the  one  who  investigated  it.  The  investigator  may  envision 
solutions  to  problems  that  might  not  occur  to  even  the  most  competent  analyst. 

It  could  be  very  helpful  to  analysts,  when  designing  a  safety  program  to 
attack  a  particular  problem,  if  they  could  consider  the  suggestions  of  inves¬ 
tigators  of  accidents  where  that  problem  was  a  factor.  Whenever  investigator 
suggestions  were  incorporated,  even  in  part,  in  a  safety  program,  the  entire 
investigative  force  could  be  so  informed  and  thus  be  encouraged  to  continue 
making  suggestions  and  investigations  diligently. 

6.  SELECTION  OF  CAUSE  FACTORS.  Cause  factors  should  be  selected  by  the 
investigator,  aided  by  conversational  system  logic.  The  major  civilian  systems, 
FAA,  NTSB,  ICAO  and  CATA  all  include  in  their  computerized  records  for  each 
accident  one  or  more  cause  factors,  acts,  or  conditions  which  contributed  to  the 
accident.  ICAO  personnel  cannot  know  who  selected  the  cause  factors  which  are 
coded  in  the  report  they  receive  from  the  member  states.  Canada,  FAA,  and  NTSB 
entrust  the  selection  of  cause  factors  to  a  headquarters  analyst.  The  reason 
for  having  an  analyst  rather  than  the  investigator  choose  the  cause  factor  was 
not  determined  by  the  ADSS  team.  A  wide  variety  of  cause  factors  can  be  selected 
in  these  systems.  Perhaps  an  analyst  whose  primary  function  is  reading  and 
coding  aircraft  accident  reports  is  more  familiar  with  the  variety  of  cause 
factors  and  thus  better  able  than  the  investigator  himself  to  choose  the  factor (s) 
that  best  describe  the  accident  in  question.  In  any  case,  the  cause  factors 

in  the  computerized  report  are  the  tentative  descriptors  of  the  accident  until 
the  NTSB  determines  "probable  cause",  which  is  usually  one  of  the  cause  factors 
selected  by  the  analyst. 
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Two  problems  with  this  method  of  selecting  cause  factors  exist.  First, 
the  choices  are  not  made  by  the  individual  most  familiar  with  the  accident. 
Second,  the  headquarters  analyst  may  be  sensitive  to  any  political  or  economic 
ramifications  of  certain  cause  factors.  To  the  extent  that  such  considerations 
affect  the  decisions  of  the  analyst,  the  objectivity  and  accuracy  of  the  cause 
factors  is  suspect. 

These  problems  could  be  avoided  by  building  into  the  computer  logic  a 
fault  tree.  The  computer  terminal  could  present  questions  to  the  investigator 
which  could  be  answered  "yes",  "no",  or  "I  don't  know."  A  yes  or  no  answer 
would  cause  the  computer  to  "ask"  the  next  more  detailed  question  in  that 
sequence  until  a  cause  factor  was  selected  to  the  degree  of  detail  present  in 
the  logic.  This  "fault  tree"  analysis  is  well  known  to  safety  researchers 
(Reference  41)  and  could  be  easily  adapted  to  computer  applications  as 
described.  If  the  accident  investigators  could  select  cause  factors  in  this 
manner  with  the  aid  of  the  computer,  objectivity  could  be  maximised  and  the 
investigator  would  not  be  concerned  about  selecting  a  controversial  cause 
factor.  He  would  not  know  beforehand  the  factor  which  the  computer  would 
select  based  on  his  answers. 

7.  INDEX.  A  table  of  contents  for  the  accident  report  file  could  be 
provided  as  an  additional  field  in  the  computer  record.  No  accident  data 
system  can,  or  should,  contain  in  each  accident  record  all  the  data  which  were 
collected.  This  is  true  particularly  in  special  study  accidents  such  as  air 
carrier  accidents  or  those  in  which  a  detailed  engineering  analysis  was  per¬ 
formed.  In  addition  to  selecting  from  the  data  base  those  accident  reports 

of  particular  interest,  the  system  should  provide  some  indication  of  the  other 
nonroutine  data  which  were  compiled  for  accidents  so  that  an  analyst  could  decide 
whether  an  examination  of  the  original  file  would  be  worthwhile. 

8.  ADDITIONAL  DATA  ELEMENTS.  Many  additional  data  elements  not  presently 
carried  in  the  computer  record  should  be  provided.  Respondents  to  the  survey 
requested  a  variety  of  additional  data  elements  including:  state  of  occurence, 
state  and  GADO  of  pilot  residence,  light  conditions  at  the  accident  site,  fore¬ 
cast  and  actual  weather  (where  significant,  temperature,  winds  aloft,  stabil¬ 
ity  of  air  mass,  etc.),  accident  types  by  season  and  area  of  country,  geographi¬ 
cal  location  of  training  of  the  pilot,  pilot  time  in  last  90  days,  additional 
training  since  certification,  attendance  at  Accident  Prevention  clinics, 
experience  level  and  pilot  certificate,  name  of  flight  instructor  of  student 
pilot,  name  of  examiner  of  low-time  pilot,  a  list  of  pilot-involved  incidents, 
the  number  of  hours  off-duty  prior  to  the  accident,  and  for  agricultural 
accidents  the  generic  and  brand  name  of  the  chemical  being  applied. 

A  variety  of  other  specific,  worthwhile  data  elements  can  be  envisioned: 
frequency  settings  on  navigation  and  communication  equipment,  instrument  set¬ 
tings  and  readings,  and  availability  and  operational  status  of  both  airborne 
and  ground-based  systems.  The  need  for  additional  medical,  survival  and  human 
factor  data  is  discussed  elsewhere.  An  especially  needed  element  is  some 
measure  of  the  use  or  exposure  of  particular  aircraft,  or  types  of  aircraft, 
in  the  type  operation  and  phase  of  flight  when  the  accident  occurred.  An 
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abnormal  accident  frequency  can  be  detected  only  if  some  accurate  measure  of 
the  frequency  of  exposure  of  this  particular  aircraft/type  to  the  specific 
ihazard/condition  exists.  Present  efforts  to  provide  exposure  data  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Section  IV.  J.  5. 

G.  PROVIDE  FOR  INTERFACE  WITH  OTHER  DATA  BANKS. 

The  FAA  maintains  several  different  automated  data  bases  to  support  its  mission. 
These  include  systems  to  account  for  maintenance  problems,  aircraft  ownership, 
airman  ratings  and  qualifications,  airman  violations,  airport  and  airway  geo¬ 
graphy  and  cartography  and  other  descriptive  information.  If  the  automated 
accident/incident  data  system  logic  could  access  relevant  records  from  these 
other  existing  systems,  several  benefits  could  be  realized.  The  time  required 
to  complete  an  accident  or  incident  report  could  be  reduced.  Minor  errors  in 
reported  data  could  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  Analytical  studies  that  reach 
beyond  the  accident  data  would  be  easier  to  complete. 

The  FAA's  Service  Difficulty  Reporting  (SDR)  system  keeps  track  of  problems 
with  aircraft  systems  or  components.  These  include  in-flight  malfunctions  and 
failures  as  well  as  premature  repair  or  replacement  of  bad  parts  discovered 
during  routine  inspections  and  overhauls.  All  parts  and  systems  in  all  air¬ 
craft,  large  and  small,  are  described  by  the  Air  Transport  Association's 
(ATA)  "SPEC  100"  numbering  and  identification  system  so  a  part  failure  in 
aircraft  used  in  general  aviation  and  by  air  carriers  will  have  a  common  ident¬ 
ity.  The  present  FAA  GaIS  provides  for  inclusion  of  the  ATA  SPEC  100  numbers 
of  a  failed  or  malfunctioning  component  as  a  cause  factor.  (THIS  IS  ONE 
CRITICAL  FEATURE  WHICH  NO  OTHER  OPERATIONAL  CIVILIAN  ACCIDENT  DATA  SYSTEMS 
HAVE.)  The  first  known  failure  of  a  component  might  result  in  an  accident. 

If  the  two  data  systems  could  interface,  it  would  ensure  that  a  failure  noted 
in  an  accident  report  would  be  entered  in  the  SDR  system.  Also,  the  accident 
system  logic  could  search  automatically  in  the  SDR  data  bank  for  maintenance 
problems  involving  the  same  part  and  a  critical  problem  could  be  recognized 
sooner. 

The  Aircraft  Registry  System  lists  the  owner  of  each  aircraft  registered  in  the 
U.S.A.,  its  registration  number,  power  plant,  and  other  descriptive  information. 
Most  of  these  data  are  required  in  a  computerized  accident  report  record  in 
comprehensive  accident  data  systems  and  require  extra  time  for  the  investigator 
to  complete.  Instead,  the  investigator  could  list  the  registration  number, 
and  one  other  descriptive  item  to  provide  a  cross  check,  and  the  system  could 
acquire  the  desired  data  from  the  Aircraft  Registry  file  to  complete  the  data 
fields. 

Many  aircraft  accidents  and  incidents  occur  at  or  near  airports.  Most  of  the 
relevant  data  about  an  airport  (number,  direction,  length  and  type  surface  of 
runways;  navigation  aids  installed;  elevation;  adjacent  terrain;  etc.)  are 
recorded  in  the  national  Flight  Data  System.  If  these  data  could  be  accessed, 
the  investigator  would  only  need  to  list  the  name  of  the  airport  and  describe 
the  position  of  the  aircraft  relative  to  the  intended  runway.  The  computer 
would  complete  the  airport  fields  by  accessing  the  airport  system. 
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Pilot  information  is  contained  in  the  Comprehensive  Airman  Information  System 
(CAIS).  Much  of  these  data,  certification,  ratings,  medical  history,  and 
occupation  can  be  retrieved  by  license  number,  protecting  the  pilot's  privacy, 
and  stored  in  the  accident  or  incident  record.  Previous  incidents  or  accidents 
in  which  the  airman  was  involved  can  be  referenced  also.  Any  violations  logged 
against  the  airman  will  be  listed  in  the  violations  data  bank.  A  particular 
frequency  and  type  of  violation  and  incident  may  precede  a  given  type  of 
accident,  suggesting  that  a  search  for  a  similar  violation  and/or  incident 
pattern  might  yield  other  airmen  who  are  prone  to  a  certain  type  of  accident. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  FAA  is  the  ever-growing  amount  of  litigation 
resulting  from  aircraft  accidents.  The  government  is  becoming  more  frequently 
a  defendant  or  codefendant.  A  field  in  an  accident  record  should  refer  to 
any  litigation  relevant  to  that  particular  accident.  (The  requirement  for 
training  investigators  discusses  legal  training.) 

H.  MAINTAIN  A  MORE  CURRENT  DATA  BASE. 

The  aviation  safety  organizations  surveyed  have  some  provision  to  receive  early 
notification  of  an  aircraft  accident,  usually  first  by  phone  and  then  by  tele¬ 
type.  The  minimal  information  contained  in  a  teletype  or  subsequent  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  is  all  the  information  available  until  the  final  report  is  completed 
and  entered  into  the  data  base.  This  can  take  months.  Thus  there  exists  poorly 
disseminated  information  that  is  out  of  date  until  complete  information  from 
the  final  report  is  entered  into  the  data  base,  perhaps  months  later. 

Precisely  these  objections  were  voiced  by  the  Flight  Standards  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  Staff  during  an  interview  by  the  ADSS  team.  The  publications  that 
might  be  useful  in  detecting  accident  trends  are  not  available  until  months 
later.  For  example,  a  problem  that  might  have  been  detected  early  from  one 
accident  and  one  related  incident  makes  itself  known  from  the  sheer  number  of 
mishaps  long  before  the  publications  that  warn  of  the  problem  are  even  printed. 

The  ADSS  survey  found  the  FAA  to  have  an  out-of-date  data  base  with  a  central¬ 
ized  batch  processing  computer  and  centralized  manpower-intensive  data  entry. 

An  up-to-date  system  with  field  entry  of  preliminary  data  would  make  the  pre¬ 
liminary  summary  of  yesterday's  accident  available  to  anyone  with  a  terminal. 

The  investigator  could  submit  the  preliminary  report  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  his  office,  or  even  from  a  telephone  near  the  accident  site  via  a  portable 
terminal. 

The  ICAO  and  Canadian  systems  use  forms  in  which  the  preliminary  report  consists 
of  the  first  three  pages  of  the  complete,  final  report  to  simplify  the  inves¬ 
tigator's  paperwork.  Most  of  the  data  needed  for  the  long  report  can  be 
acquired  in  a  few  days.  An  engineering  or  medical  analysis  may  take  consider¬ 
ably  longer.  If  the  computer  logic  will  update  a  report,  the  data  can  be 
entered  as  acquired  either  from  the  field  or  the  regional  office.  A  notation 
that  the  report  is  not  complete  should  be  displayed  in  any  printout  of  that 
report  until  the  report  is  completed.  Certain  fields  such  as  cause/factors 
might  better  remain  open  until  all  investigations  are  concluded.  Even  so, 
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enough  information  is  in  the  computer  so  an  accident  or  incident  could  be  use¬ 
ful  in  a  trend  analysis  and  would  be  available  for  a  special-purpose  search. 

The  premise  that  computerized  accident  data  cannot  be  released  to  the  public 
until  probable  cause  is  determined  is  incompatible  with  the  need  for  a  current 
data  base.  The  computer  record  should  state  that  probable  cause  has  not  been 
determined. 

Any  data  entry  mechanism  which  is  time-consuming,  and  requires  typing  of  optical 
characters,  card  punching,  or  any  process  other  than  direct  entry  to  an  online 
system  from  a  remote  terminal  keyboard  makes  the  data  base  more  historical 
than  current. 

I.  PROVIDE  EASIER  ACCESS  TO  USERS. 

A  common  complaint  of  many  AFS  field  personnel  was  that  they  did  not  receive 
even  the  outdated  periodic  system  statistical  reviews,  e.g.  the  GAIS  quarterly 
and  monthly  printouts,  let  alone  current  accident  data.  Some  comments  were: 

"Need  computer  information  available  at  region  and  district  level";  "When 
an  accident  occurs,  the  home  GADO  should  be  notified  immediately  by  the  inves¬ 
tigating  GADO";  "Have  computer  access  available  to  the  investigator";  "Need 
immediate  access  to  current  data";  and,  "Provide  brief  summaries  in  uncoded 
printout  on  a  routine  basis  of  accidents  involving  pilots  in  your  GADO  and 
keep  it  current".  These  needs  can  be  met  by  an  online  system  that  can  respond 
to  inquiries  throughout  the  work  day. 

Field  personnel  indicated  that  their  greatest  interest  is  in,  and  most  of  their 
inquiries  would  pertain  to,  accidents  and  incidents  which  occured  in  their  own 
GADO's  or  regional  areas  of  responsibility,  or  which  involved  pilots  or  air¬ 
craft  which  had  been  certificated  in  and/or  were  residents  of,  their  GADO. 
Regional  APC's  had  greater  interest  in  national  accident  data  than  GADO  APS's. 
This  interest  pattern  suggests  the  need  for  intelligent  terminals  in  the 
region  with  enough  memory  and  logic  to  answer  local  inquiries  for  that  region 
and  its  GADO's,  and  a  national  data  base  which  could  process  all  national 
inquiries  submitted  either  from  the  intelligent  terminals  in  the  regional  offices 
or  from  un-programmable  terminals  in  the  GADOs. 

» 

There  is  a  distribution  problem  with  information  not  stored  in  the  computerized 
accident  record.  Some  accident  files  contain  results  of  extensive  engineering, 
medical  or  psychological  studies  and  researchers  who  need  the  information  must 
travel  to  the  repository,  usually  the  NTSB  archives  in  Washington,  to  study 
these  results.  The  entire  contents  of  the  accident  file  should  be  placed  on 
some  space-saving  medium,  such  as  microfiche,  which  would  permit  easy  duplica¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  the  information.  The  saving  in  space  and  handling 
effected  by  using  microfiche  as  the  permanent  storage  medium,  rather  than  the 
original  accident  file,  would  be  a  corollary  benefit. 

J.  PROVIDE  MORE  USABLE  AND  FLEXIBLE  SYSTEM  OUTPUT. 

The  existing  FAA  system  can  search  the  data  base  for  reports  that  meet  certain 
criteria  and  present  online  abbreviations  of  the  selected  reports.  Many 
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additional  capabilities  are  offered  by  other  systems.  The  survey  respondents 
who  have  at  least  some  familiarity  with  ADP  requested  several  of  these  capa¬ 
bilities. 

1.  CONVERSATIONAL  INTERFACE.  A  conversational  interface  between  the 
terminal  operator  and  the  computer  system  is  critical  for  timely  communication 
of  information.  Many  accident  prevention  specialists  desire  instant  access  to 
the  data  base.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  with  terminals  in  the  field  office 
and  an  online  system,  at  least  at  the  regional  level.  Also,  the  software 

must  permit  the  APS  to  "talk"  to  the  terminal  while  placing  the  request  and 
receiving  the  response.  The  APS  should  not  need  to  be  a  programmer  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  system. 

2.  CLEAR  TEXT  OUTPUT.  The  output  of  the  computer  should  be  easy  to 
read.  Accident  reports  which  are  plain  English,  or  obvious  abbreviations, 

were  requested  by  the  analysts.  y 

3.  OPTIMUM  SEARCH  CAPABILITY.  The  most  advanced  accident  data  systems 
can  search  the  reports  for  any  specified  value  of  any  field  or  for  additive  or 
exclusive  combinations  of  field  values.  Especially  critical  Is  the  ability  to 
search  for  all  accidents  of  interest  to  a  particular  GADO  or  region.  The 
advanced  incident  systems  can  search  the  keyword  field  to  find  incidents 
described  by  the  indexing  keyword,  $nd  can  search  the  narrative  looking  for  any 
specified  word.  These  systems  can  even  locate  a  misspelled  word  or  a  word 
which  sounds  like  another  using  a  phonetic  alphabet. 

4.  MULTIPLE  PROCESSING  AND  OUTPUT  OPTIONS.  The  more  advanced  systems 
offer  many  desirable  features.  When  a  search  is  completed,  the  analyst  is 
told  how  many  reports  were  selected  so  he  can  expand  or  restrict  the  search 
criteria  to  obtain  a  larger  or  smaller  group.  Alternatively,  the  system  will 
print  all  or  only  a  portion  of  the  selected  reports.  The  analyst  may  choose 
to  have  the  selected  reports,  or  certain  fields  thereof,  formatted  into  a 

tabular  or  graphical  presentation.  Several  statistical  functions  are  included  ; 

in  the  software  which  can,  for  example,  plot  one  variable  against  another, 

determine  the  significance  of  deviation  of  certain  field  values,  etc.  , 

5.  AUTOMATIC  ANALYSIS.  If  adequate  exposure  data  were  available, 
accident /incident  system  logic  could  calculate  frequencies  of  accidents  versus 
some  independent  variable.  Thus  the  system  could  detect  an  aircraft,  a  mode 
of  operation,  a  part,  a  pilot  profile  or  some  combination  of  variables  which 
has  an  accident  frequency  higher  than  predicted.  These  functions  could  be 
performed  periodically,  or  be  initiated  by,  e.g.,  addition  of  new  reports  to 
the  data  base.  Any  specific  events  that  appear  in  more  reports  than  exposure 
rate  predicts  could  alert  the  analyst  to  an  impending  problem.  The  only  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  such  an  operational  warning  algorithm  is  the  SDR  system  at  the 

FAA's  MAC  in  Oklahoma  City.  The  lack  of  adequate  exposure  data  is  a  major  ! 

obstacle  to  the  effectiveness  of  an  accident  data  system.  To  determine  accur-  J 

ately  whether  any  particular  accident  or  type  of  accident  occurs  more  often 
than  others,  an  analyst  must  know  the  amount  of  use  and  hazard  level  applicable 
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to  the  situation  and  to  other  similar  accidents  in  which  the  variable  under 
consideration  is  different.  Exposure  data  presently  available  are  oriented 
toward  the  aircraft,  rather  than  the  pilot.  The  FAA's  AMS  has  recently  under¬ 
taken  a  new  program  to  collect  improved  exposure  data  by  statistical  sampling. 
The  sample  sire  and  selection  criteria  were  chosen  to  suit  the  exposure  data 
needs  of  the  SDR  system,  which  is  designed  to  account  for,  and  alert  analysts 
to,  non-human  problems.  A  goal  was  to  collect  data  on  10  percent  of  the  most 
numerous  make/model  GA  aircraft.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a  predetermined 
number  of  randomly-selected  owners  of  a  particular  make/model.  They  had  no 
advance  notice  of  the  program.  Twenty-five  thousand  of  the  31,000  forms  sent 
were  returned,  representing  1/8  of  the  total  registered  GA  fleet.  The  data 
requested  were  the  number  of  hours  which  the  aircraft  was  flown  for  different 
purposes,  and  a  description  of  the  aircraft  communication  and  navigation  equip¬ 
ment.  No  effort  was  made  to  acquire  pilot  related  data. 

Pilot  human  factor  data  is  much  desired  by  safety  analysts.  ADSS  team 
members  consulted  with  several  NTSB  safety  analysts  who  have  been  studying  the 
cause  of  GA  accidents.  The  only  exposure  data  which  they  could  find  pertained 
to  aircraft,  type  of  flying,  etc.  These  analysts  feel  that  any  effective  effort 
to  reduce  accidents  further  must  now  concentrate  on  human  factors  and  human 
error  rather  than  mechanical  problems.  This  would  require  exposure  data  on 
pilots  in  addition  to  aircraft.  The  types  of  data  suggested  by  safety  analysts 
include : 

a.  hours  flown  each  month  by  the  responding  pilot: 

(1)  in  each  aircraft  make  and  model, 

(2)  under  IMC, 

(3)  in  unfavorable  winds, 

(4)  in  high  density  altitudes,  and, 

(5)  in  each  geographical  area. 

b.  pilot's  total  time, 

c.  pilot's  time  in  type, 

d.  pilot's  age, 

e.  pilot's  occupation, 

f.  pilot’s  certification,  and, 

g.  pilot's  medical  waivers. 

K.  CREATE  A  MODULAR.  EASILY  MODIFIED  SYSTEM. 

The  present  FAA  system  requires  special  programming  to  answer  any  new  type  of 
question.  Any  new  or  revised  system  should  have  software  which  provides  the 
following  functions: 

1.  In  order  to  be  changed  or  maintained  easily,  the  software  should  be 
written  in  a  common  but  efficient  language,  such  as  COBOL  or  PASCAL. 

2.  The  logic  should  be  independent  of  the  data.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  extensive  use  of  tables  and  pointers.  With  such  an  arrangement,  search  and 
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processing  logic  can  be  simple.  If  all  fields  in  the  record  and  permissable 
values  or  ranges  are  listed  in  tables,  the  object  of  the  search  can  be 
divorced  from  the  search  logic.  Thus  search-processing  logic  needs  little 
revision.  No  reprogramming  is  required  for  a  unique  search  or  study.  Also, 
as  a  new  aircraft,  model,  etc.,  is  added  to  the  fleet,  the  required  tables  can 
be  amended  easily  by  a  non-programmer  to  include  the  new  variable. 

3.  The  different  functions,  update,  revision,  edit,  search,  statistical 
processing,  etc.  should  be  modular.  This  facilitates  low-cost  maintenance  if 
a  smaller  program  is  compiled  and  assembled  for  each  logic  change.  If  the 
modules  are  stored  on  disc  and  called  into  main  memory  as  needed,  any  process, 
such  as  input  or  new  reports,  can  be  accomplished  using  less  memory,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  lower  cost. 

Modularization  permits  some  functions  to  be  performed  in  a  small  computer  or 
at  an  intelligent  terminal.  Perhaps  each  region  could  have  an  intelligent  ter¬ 
minal  with  enough  memory  and  logic  to  answer  inquiries  on  accident  data  for 
that  region  only.  These  inquiries  could  come  from  the  region  itself  or  from 
the  GADO's.  Inquiries  which  require  a  search  of  the  national  data  base  could 
be  initiated  (or  relayed)  by  the  intelligent  terminals  to  the  national  system, 
usually  at  a  lower  input/output  time/cost  than  if  the  entire  inquiry  were  con¬ 
ducted  using  an  unprogrammable  terminal. 


L.  CREATE  A  DATA  BASE  STRUCTURE  COMPATIBLE  WITH  THE  ICAO  ADREP  SYSTEM. 


The  ICAO  ADREP  system  is  being  studied  and  copied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
several  ICAO  member  states  which  are  presently  acquiring  automated  accident 
data  systems.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  ICAO  members  with  significant  fleets  of 
civil  aircraft  will  be  using  data  bases  which  are  common  in  organization,  format 
and  content  with  each  other  and  with  ICAO.  The  ICAO  data  base  uses  indexed 
sequential  files  while  the  FAA  and  NTSB  data  bases  do  not.  Projections 
show  that  the  majority  of  all  GA  accidents  will  occur  in  the  U.S.A.  and  unless 
the  NTSB  adopts  a  file  format  compatible  with  ICAO,  our  data  will  be  less  use¬ 
ful  to  other  ICAO  member  states. 

M.  MERGE  THE  FAA  AND  NTSB  ACCIDENT/INCIDENT  DATA  BASES. 

The  FAA  and  the  NTSB  each  developed  its  own  aviation  accident  system  to  serve 
different  purposes  as  discussed  in  Section  III.  C.  and  E.  The  NTSB  system 
contains  reports  on  air  carrier  and  general  aviation  accidents.  The  present 
FAA  system  contains  only  general  aviation  accidents,  but  the  new  FAA  GAADS 
under  development  also  will  contain  air  carrier  accident  and  all  incident  re¬ 
ports.  Both  the  NTSB  and  FAA  systems  contain  data  extracted  from  the  same 
accident  report  package.  The  NTSB  computerized  report  contains  more  data  than 
that  of  the  FAA.  About  85%  of  the  data  in  the  FAA  computerized  record  is 
carried  in  the  NTSB  record.  Thus  both  systems  will  soon  be  similar  in  content 
and  function. 

The  two  systems  define  some  items  differently,  and  resulting  comparisons  can 
be  confusing.  For  example,  in  a  recent  article  in  "Flight  Line  Tin^s" 
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(Reference  42),  the  National  Business  Aircraft  Association  (NBAA)  quoted  FAA 
data  that  showed  a  63  percent  decrease  in  business  aviation  accidents  in  1978, 
compared  to  1977.  But  NTSB  data  for  the  same  period  showed  a  21  percent  rise 
in  business  aviation  accidents  in  1978.  This  discrepancy  may  be  the  result  of 
nothing  but  different  definitions  of  business  aviation.  But  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  NBAA  spokesman:  "They're  in  the  same  building.  They  really 
ought  to  get  together." 

The  uses  each  agency  makes  of  its  accident  data  system  are  similar.  The  system 
contents  and  capabilities  will  be  largely  redundant  when  GAADS  becomes  opera¬ 
tional.  Considerable  savings  could  be  realized  by  the  elimination  of  one  sys¬ 
tem  or  designing  and  operating  a  common  system  that  would  meet  the  needs  of 
both  agencies. 


V.  ORGANIZATIONAL  INTERFACES 


An  improved  FAA  accident  and  incident  information  system  will  affect  the 
following  offices  which  utilize  data  from  the  system: 

-  Office  of  Aviation  Medicine  (AAM) 

-  Office  of  Management  Systems  (AMS) 

-  Office  of  Engineering  and  Development  (AED)  (includes  ARD,  AEM  and 
NAFEC) 

-  Office  of  Aviation  System  Plans  (ASP) 

-  Office  of  General  Council  (AGC) 

Also,  all  organizational  levels  of  the  Flights  Standards  Service  will  be  affected 
as  will  the  new  Office  of  Aviation  Standards  (AVS)  and  any  other  segments  of 
the  FAA  which  utilize  accident  or  incident  data.  The  Air  Traffic  Service  will 
be  impacted  if  the  Systems  Error  data  base  is  integrated  with  the  Near  Midair 
Collision  data  base.  The  NTSB  will  be  affected  if  efforts  are  made  to  merge 
the  FAA  and  NTSB  data  bases,  as  will  all  present  users  of  the  NTSB  data  base. 


VI.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Modifications  to  the  existing  FAA  accident  data  base  will  npact  a  number  of 
information  systems. 

A.  Systems  which  derive  data  from  the  system: 

1.  Service  Difficulty  Report  (SDR) 

2.  Violation/Enforcement 

3.  Medical  Accident  Data  System  (MADS) 

B.  Systems  which  may  be  deleted: 
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1.  Existing  FAA  accident  system  (GAIS) 

2.  Medical  Accident  Data  System  (MADS) 

3.  General  Council  accident  information  system 

4.  Current  regional  systems  (ASO,  ARM) 

C.  Systems  which  may  be  interfaced: 

1.  Airman  Records 

2.  Aircraft  Registry  System 

3.  Environmental  Data  on  FAA  Aeronautical  Center  computer  (e.g.,  listing 
of  air  taxi  operators) 

4.  Commuter  Air  Carrier  file  (AFS) 

5.  Manufacturer  and  operator  incident  data  bases 

6.  Service  Difficulty  Reporting  (SDR)  System 

7.  Edit  tables  (e.g.,  aircraft  type  certificate  table) 

8.  Aviation  Safety  Reporting  System  (ASRS) 

9.  ATS  System  Error  Reporting  System  (SER) 

VII.  CONCLUSIONS 

A.  The  ADSS  User  Survey  indicated  that  the  existing  FAA  accident  data  system 
is  ineffective.  It  is  under-utilized  because: 

1.  Field  personnel  do  not  know  what  data  it  contains  nor  the  function 
it  performs. 

2.  It  does  not  contain  many  important  data  elements. 

3.  It  is  inflexible  in  its  retrieval  capabilities. 

4.  The  data  base  is  not  current. 

5.  It  cannot  provide  quick  response  to  special  requests. 

B.  FAA  personnel  are  not  adequately  trained  to  get  maximum  utilization  from 
the  system  for  use  in  accident  prevention  programs. 
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1.  FAA  accident  prevention  training  programs  do  not  emphasize  data 
analysis. 

2.  Experience  in  data  analysis  is  not  emphasized  in  filling  APC/APS 
positions. 

C.  The  user  survey  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  previous  FAA  studies  detailing 

the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  system, 
u 

D.  The  information  systems  studied  in  this  project  provided  background  for 
improvements  in  the  FAA  system  in  terms  of  data  collection  procedures,  data 
base  content,  and  functions.  Systems  of  organizations  outside  the  FAA,  for 
example,  have  these  features: 

1.  Data  collection  forms  are  more  nearly  ready  for  computer  input. 

2.  Responsive  and  flexible  retrieval  capabilities  exist. 

'  3.  Additional  data  such  as  human  factors  and  a  narrative  of  specified 

length  are  utilized. 

4.  Preliminary  data  are  used  to  establish  the  initial  record  of  an 
event  with  timely  update  as  additional  data  become  available. 

E.  Other  organizations  provide  more  resources  for  the  development  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  systems  than  the  FAA. 

F.  Most  systems  were  deficient  in  several  areas.  For  example: 

1.  Little  use  is  made  of  graphical  techniques  for  preparing  management 
oriented  outputs. 

2.  Coded  output  is  frequently  used,  making  analysis  difficult. 

3.  Data  element  coding  lacks  standardization,  making  comparison  of 
information  between  systems  difficult. 

G.  There  is  substantial  redundancy  in  accident  report  review,  data  coding, 
and  data  processing  between  the  FAA  and  NTSB  systems. 

H.  The  user  requirements  identified  in  this  study  are  classified  as  near-team 
and  long-range.  The  near  term  requirements  can  be  accomplished  in-house  with 
phased  improvements  to  the  existing  system.  The  long  range  requirements 
entail  major  information  system  changes  and  coodination  with  NTSB  and  possibly 
other  organizations. 

I.  The  FAA  effort  to  implement  near-term  improvements  in  its  system  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  steps  needed  to  satisfy  the  long-range  requirements. 
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VIII.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  NtAR  TERM. 

The  FAA  has  a  requirement  for  continuous  improvement  of  the  General  Accident 
Information  System  (GAIS)  for  safety  improvement  programs.  Near-term  improve¬ 
ments  to  GAADS  should  continue  to  be  made.  These  improvements  will  provide 
for  a  suitable  interim  system  if  they  include  these  features: 

1.  Better  information  flow  to  Headquarters,  Regional  and  District 
Offices. 

2.  Use  of  text  rather  than  coded  output. 

3.  A  clearer  division  of  information-use  responsibilities  among 
Headquarters,  Regional  and  District  offices. 

4.  Improved  training  of  analysts  in  data  analysis  techniques. 

5.  Direct  access  to  the  data  base  for  the  users,  combined  with  a  flex¬ 
ible  retrieval  capability. 

6.  Expansion  of  the  data  base  to  include  incidents,  air  carrier  acci¬ 
dents  and  additional  data  elements. 

7.  Provision  for  correlation  with  other  data  bases. 

B.  LONG  TERM. 

There  exists  a  limit  to  improvements  which  can  be  made  to  GAADS.  The  reason 
is  that  accident  investigation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  NTSB,  and  FAA 
is  guided  by  NTSB  responsibilities  and  procedures. 

In  view  of  this  responsibility,  and  the  duplication  of  effort  required  to 
maintain  two  separate  data  bases,  the  study  team  recommends  that  the  FAA 
formally  approach  the  NTSB  to  explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
common  data  base  which  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  both  organizations. 

An  interdisciplinary  group  from  NTSB  and  FAA  could  formulate  a  common  system 
incorporating  the  following  key  features: 

1.  Compatibility  with  the  ICAO  system. 

2.  Increased  software  power  over  present  systems,  including  access  to 
any  element,  flexible  output,  and  statistical  analysis  and  graphical  output 
capabilities. 

3.  An  improved  accident  investigation  form  to  provide  for  input  of  pre¬ 
liminary  data  and  easy  update  capability.  The  form  should  also  provide  for 
recording  of  less  data  for  events  of  minor  severity. 
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4.  A  better  ability  to  correlate  with  other  data  bases. 

5.  Procedures  to  collect  and  use  additional  data,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of:  crash  kinetics;  human  and  medical  factors;  crash,  fire  and  rescue; 
pilot  error;  and  event  location  information  with  respect  to  airport  runways 
and  taxiway s. 

6.  Event  reports  and  a  data  base  which  will  indicate  "why"  something 
happened  as  well  as  what  did  happen. 

Two  candidates  for  use  as  a  common  NTSB-FAA  system  are:  a  further-developed 
GAADS,  and  a  U.S.  version  of  the  CATA  system. 
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APPENDIX  A 


MAJOR  ACCIDENT  SYSTEMS  DATA  ELEMENT  COMPARISON 


Appendix  A  contains  a  listing  of  all  the  accident  data  elements  recorded  by 
the  major  accident  information  systems. 

These  data  elements  are  ordered  according  to  the  sections  of  the  NTSB 
Form  6120.4  which  is  used  by  the  FAA  and  NTSB  for  initial  recording  of  data. 
Elements  not  actually  listed  on  the  6120.4  are  included  logically  where 
possible. 

For  each  system,  and  for  the  Form  6120.4,  there  are  three  columns.  Fid  Loc 
indicates  where  the  element  appears  on  the  coding  form.  Thus,  aircraft  tail 
No.  (see  page  A-2)  is  item  number  3  on  page  A-2  of  6120.4.  It  is  coded  on 
FAA  card  A  column  65.  It  is  item  20  of  GAADS  and  the  X  indicates  one  can 
search  on  this  field.  It  is  on  card  0,  column  7  of  NTSB  and  item  0003  on 
ICAO's  code  sheet. 

A/N  means  the  field  is  alpha  or  numeric.  B  is  both. 

C/D  indicates  a  coded  choice  (from  a  list)  or  a  direct  entry,  e.g.,  altimeter 
setting.  A  number  in  this  column  is  the  number  of  choices  from  which  the 
coder  can  select. 


A-l 
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Notes:  ^  Most  other  systems  carry  elevation  under  "Site  Examination* 

C-)  Time  zone  shown  on  FAA  master  record  not  on  code  sheet  or  optical  character  reader  output 
Q)  See  6120.4  and  NTSB  Form  6120.4a  for  midair  collision 

@  CATA  has  unique  character  In  record  ID#  to  indicate  collision  with  other  aircraft  . 


I 
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Are  FAA  and  NT  SB  codes  for  engine  M/M  the  same? 

6120.4  requests  data  on  engine  only  If  engine  problen. 

FAA  lists  the  fuel  on  board  under  part  H  FLIGHT  PLAN  DATA.  Most  forms  do  not  distinguish  between  fuel  recommend  and  fuel  used. 
Navy  carries  220  character  system/part  ID  and  maintenance  data. 


Current 


NOTE:  6120.4  lists  dual  controls  under  Part  K,  AIRPLANE  WRECKAGE  EXAM, 


6120.4  carries  oxygen  data  Part  Kf  AIRCRAFT  WRECKAGE  EXAMINATION. 

Should  also  be  listed  under  HISTORY  OF  FLIGHT.  Purpose  of  AC  may  not  be  type  flying  at  accident 
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6120.4 

Contents 


Any  other  category  which  can  be  obtained  by  combining  any  of  these  fundamental  data  e.g.,  total  night  time  (PIC  and  dual) 
has  been  omitted. 


Halts /waivers  I  1-47  AD  549 


See  also  NTSB  6120. 4a  special  fora  on  mid-air  collisions 
Actually  part  of  report  ID  In  NTSB  system. 


No  system  properly  delineates  the  total  flight  plan,  the  affected  leg,  whether  the  accident  occurred  at  an  Intended  or 
emergency  landing  point,  etc. 


Otk»  loo  Contents  F  KA  GAADS  MTSB 


page  32  "Evaculat Ion"  for  similar  data. 


rudder/ruddervator  4-60 


6120.4 

miration 


pneuMtlc 

stabilisation 


6120* A  I  6120. A  I  Current 


6120.4  6120.4  Current 

miration  Contents  FAA  GAADS  NT SB  Canada 


NOTE:  Actually  appears  in  ID  oortion  unless  a  separate  mid-air  collision  form  is  used 

©  Also  listed  in  Part  F  COLLISION  WITH  OTHER  AIRCRAFT. 

(D  Should  appear  under  Part  H.  FLICHT  PLAN  INFO,  Flight  Execution,  Communications. 
©  Should  appear  under  Part  H.  FLIGHT  PLAN  INFO,  Flight  Preparation,  Purpose. 

(5)  Should  appear  under  Part  B.  AIRCRAFT  DATA,  System  Description,  Safety  Systems. 


Subsystem  number  and  selection  vary  among  hundreds  of  systems 
The  synopsis  Is  Intended  as  a  news  release  on  the  accident. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  survey  is  part  of  a  larger  project  to  improve  the  FAA  General  Aviation 
Accident  Information  System.  The  effort  has  been  requested  by  the  Flight 
Standards  Service  Safety  Analysis  Staff,  AFS-80,  and  is  being  accomplished  by 
NAFEC. 

The  improved  system  should  better  meet  your  needs  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 

In  order  to  develop  a  better  system  we  must  know  what  information  is  needed 
by  users  of  aircraft  accident  data,  and  what  is  not.  This  questionaire  is 
designed  to  help  us  learn  what  is  needed. 

Much  of  the  questionaire  is  multiple  choice,  and  some  parts  are  optional. 

The  appendix  contains  sample  products  from  other  accident  systems. 

Your  response  will  guide  us  in  our  efforts  toward  an  improved  General  Aviation 
Accident  Data  System. 
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AVIATION  ACCIDENT  DATA  USER  QUESTIONAIRE 

I.  General  Information 

A.  Personal  Description 

1.  Name  (optional)  _ 

2.  Job  Title  _ __ 

3.  Organization  _ _ 

4.  Describe  your  experience  and  education  in  aviation 
accident  investigation,  computers/data  processing,  statistical 
analvsis/math . 


5, 

Are  you  a  pilot? 

yes 

no 

6. 

Ratings 

7. 

Approximate  total  hours 

logged  _ 

8, 

Indicate  your  interests 

among  the 

following: 

a,  flight  operations  _  b,  regulations  _____ 

c.  maintenance/engineering _ 

d.  medical/human  factors  _ _ 

e.  others  _ 

B.  Use  of  Accident  Data 

1.  Do  you  use  aircraft  accident  information  in  your  duties? 

_ yes  _ no 

2.  If  yes,  how  of ten? (daily/weekly?) _ 


Originator 

Date 

Quanti  ty 

APPROVED 

ANA- 2 30 

12/18/78 

150 

FORM 

/ 


3.  If  you  might  use  accident  data,  but  don't,  is  it  because: 


a.  Don't  know  what  is  available  _ 

b.  Hard  to  get  what  is  available  _ 

c.  The  available  data  is  not  what  you  need  _ 

d.  Other  _ _ _ _ 

II.  System  Contents  and  Capabilities 

A.  Which  of  the  following  accident  data  systems  do  you  use? 

(Number  in  order  of  use,  if  you  use  more  than  one) 

a.  FAA _  b.  NT  SB _  c.  ICAO _  d.  other 

B.  Frequency  of  Use  -  Answer  the  following  for  system  #1. 

1.  How  often  do  you  refer  to  standard  system  publications? 

daily  weekly  monthly  yearly  never 

2.  How  often  do  you  make  specific  inquires  for  information 
not  in  the  routine  publications? 

daily  weekly  monthly  yearly  never 

C.  Answer  the  following  for  system  #2,  if  any 

1.  How  often  do  you  refer  to  standard  system  publications? 
daily  weekly  monthly  yearly  never 


2.  How  often  do  you  make  specific  inquires  for  information 
not  in  the  routine  publications? 

D.  Satisfaction  with  system 

(Section  E  provides  for  comment  on  these  items.) 

1.  Does  the  accident  data  system  you  now  use  satisfy  your 
needs?  _ yes  _ no 
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2.  Selection  Ability  -  Can  the  system  select  the  type  accident 
reports  you  want  according  to  your  specified  search  criteria? 

i 

_ yes  _ no  _ never  tried 

3.  Presentation  Capability  -  Does  the  system  present  its  data 
in  a  format (s)  useful  to  you? 

_ yes  _ no  , 

4.  Narrative  -  Do  your  computer  generated  accident  reports 
contain  the  proper  amount  of  narrative? 

_ right  amount  _ too  much  _ too  little 

t 

5.  Response  time  -  How  long  must  you  wait  to  get  a 
specially  requested  output  in  hand? 

(#  hours,  days,?) _ 

6.  Data  Elements  -  Do  your  computer  accident  records 

contain  enough  of  the  accident  facts  you  are  interested 
in?  _ yes  _ no 

E,  System  Improvements  Questions  match  those  in  section  D 
1.  See  question  D-l.  If  your  answer  was  no,  can  you 

suggest  improvements?  j  \ 


2.  Can  you  suggest  enhancements  in  your  systems  search  and 
selection  capability? 
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3.  Can  you  suggest  improvements  in  output  format  or 
presentation  capability? 


4.  Do  you  prefer  a  computer  printed  narrative: 

_  exactly  as  written  by  the  accident  investigator 

_  summarized  for  the  computer  by  the  investigator 

_  summarized  for  the  computer  by  an  aviation  safety 

analyst,  not  the  investigator. 

5.  What  response  time  do  you  need?  (use  #s)  _ _ 

6.  Computer  data  records  and  accident  data  forms 

a.  Should  the  computer  accident  record  have 

_  more  _ less  _  same  number  of 

accident  facts  as  it  now  has? 

b.  Can  you  suggest  facts  to  be  added  to  or  dropped  from 

the  computer  record?  (e.g.  forecasted  vs.  actual  weather) 


c.  Can  you  suggest  facts  to  be  added  to  or  deleted  from 
the  accident  report  itself?  (e.g.  name  of  flight 
instructor  of  a  low  time  pilot  involved  in  an  accident) 
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d.  It  appears  that  a  new  FAA  accident  investigation  form 

i 

with  multiple  choice  questions  could  be  quicker  to  com¬ 
plete  in  the  field,  collect  more  data,  and  make  for 
easier  computer  entry.  It  would  not  increase  investi¬ 
gator  workload  if  they  complete  a  fresh  NTSB  Form  6120.4 
in  the  office  rather  than  using  the  original  in  the 

report.  Please  get  an  answer  from  every  accident  , 

investigator  in  your  office  and  give  us  a  tally. 

When  you  return  from  an  accident  investigation,  do  / 

you  make  out  a  new  clean  copy  of  Form  6120.4  to  submit 

rather  than  sending  off  the  original  you  filled  out 

in  the  field?  _  yes  (how  many)  _  no  (how  many) 

7.  Process  Capability  Some  systems  figure  averages 

and  percents,  draw  graphs,  calculate  standard  deviations 

and  other  statistical  indices  etc.  Please  list  any  func-  j 

tions  you  would  like  added  to  your  accident  data  system. 

(See  in  App.  I  sample  outputs  you  may  never  have  seen 
from  other  accident  systems.) 

8.  Alerting  Algorithms  The  FAA  Service  Difficulty  Reporting 
system  (maintenance  problems)  has  computer  logic  to  detect 
trends  indicative  of  possible  problems.  Do  you  think  some 
kind  of  "automatic  alert"  mechanism  in  an  accident  data 
system  would  be  helpful  to  you? 

_  yes  _  no  _  no  opinion 
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Results 


1.  When  you  identify  a  safety  problem,  what  action  is 
taken?  e.g.  Airworthiness  Directive  issued,  new 
regulation  proposed,  etc. 


2.  Could  more  complete  accident  data  and  better  presentation 
and  analysis  improve  the  chances  of 

a.  identifying  unrecognized  safety  problems 

_ yes  _ no 

b.  initiating  action  to  correct  problems 

_ yes  _ no 

3.  What  other  means  can  you  suggest  to: 
a.  identify  safety  problems 


b.  initiate  corrective  action 
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which  accident  data  svstem  routine  outputs  you  are  familiar  with,  receive  and  use. 


Prelim  Reports 


IV.  Publication  Specifics 


In  Section  III  you  told  us  which  accident  data  outputs  you  have 
seen  and/or  use.  Please  review  for  us  as  many  FAA  and  NTSB 
outputs  as  you  can.  There  follows  onw  multiple  choice  checklist 
for  each  routine  publication  of  each  major  system. 

Please  grade  the  utility  to  you  of  each  publication  you  use. 

Mark  "would  use  if"  for  those  items  you  can  constructively 
criticize,  and  comment  on  a  separate  sheet. 

A.  FAA  Accident  Information  System 

1.  A  Accident  Statistical  Summary  (annual)  FS-8020-21 

would 

Data  most  very  little  no  use 

Presentations  useful  useful  useful  use  use  if 

a.  overall  summary  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

b.  personal  acts  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

c.  technical  factors  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

d.  types  of  accidents  _  _  _  _  _ 

e.  make/model  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

f.  by  region  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

g.  air  taxi  by  make/model  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

h.  air  taxi  by  cause  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Charts 

i.  factor  cites  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

j.  phase  of  flight  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

k.  activity  involved  _  _  _  _  _ _ 

l.  pilot  certificate  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

m.  rates/fatal  _  _  _  _  _  _ 
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2.  GA  Quarterly  Report 


Data 

most 

very 

little 

no 

would 

use 

Presentations 

useful 

useful  useful 

use 

use 

if 

a.  operation/injury/pilot 
FS-8020-40 


b.  phase  of  flight/region 
FS-8020-39 


c.  type  accident 
FS-8020-40 

d.  operational  cause  factor 
FS-8020-38 


e.  technical  cause  factor 
FS-8020-37 


3.  GA  Monthly  Report 


a.  GA  'accident  master 
FS-8020-29 


b.  m£ke /model 
FS-8020-32 


c.  region/district 
FS-8020-30 


d.  cause  factor 
FS-8020-31 


e.  fatals 
FS-8020-43 
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B.  NT SB 


1.  Annual  Review  of  Aircraft  Accident  Data  U.S.  General  Aviation 

a.  Which  of  the  sections  do  you  use?  (1)  All  Ops  _ 

(2)  Small  Fixed  Wing  _  (3)  Large  Fixed  Wing  _ 

(4)  Rotorcraft  _  (5)  Glider  _  (6)  Collisions  _ 

Each  of  these  sections  has  the  same  presentations  of  data  for 
accidents  involving  that  type  aircraft.  Our  examples  are 
taken  from  the  "All  Ops"  section  which  has  a  few  more  presen¬ 
tations  that  other  sections. 


b.  Aircraft  Damage  Several  presentations  compare 
aircraft  damage  with  another  variable  -  e.g.  type  of 
accident  (App.  II,  p  1),  phase  of  operation,  type  of 
flying  or  state  of  occurrence  (App  II,  p  2). 

Please  grade  the  utility  of  these  presentations. 


Utility  of  Aircraft  Damage  vs.  Another  Variable 

would 

variab le  most  very  little  no  use 

useful  useful  useful  use  use  if 

(1)  type  of  accident  _  _  _  _  _ 

(2)  phase  of  operation  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

(3)  kind  of  flying  _  _  _  _  _  _ 
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c.  Injury  Index  These  variables  just  discussed,  and 
many  others,  are  compared  with  injury  index. 

(Example  of  injury  index  and  kind  of  flying  is  App.  II,  p  3. 
Injury  index  and  pilot  age  is  App.  II,  p  4.) 

Please  grade  the  utility  of  such  presentations. 


Utility  of  Injury  Index  vs.  Another  Variable 

most  very  little  no 

variable  useful  useful  useful  use  use 

(1)  type  of  accident  _  _  _  _  _ 

(2)  phase  of  operation  _  _  _  _  _ 

(3)  kind  of  flying  _  _  _  _  _ 

(4)  state  of  occurrence  _  _  _  _  _ 

(5)  type  of  weather  _  _  _  _  _ 

(6)  month  of  occurrence  _  _  _  _  _ 

(7)  light  conditions  _  _  _  _  _ 

(8)  pilot  certificate  _  _  _  _  _ 

(9)  pilot  age  _  _  _  _  _ 

(10)  type  of  aircraft  _  _  _  _  _ 

(11)  type  of  power  _  _  _  _  _ 

(12)  type  of  flight  plan  _  _  _  _  _ 

(13)  airport  proximity  _  _  _  _  _ 

(14)  fire  after  impact  _  _  _  _  _ 
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d.  Another  type  presentation  is  a  table  for  each  of 

several  types  of  flying.  Each  table  shows  the  number 
and  percent  of  accidents  (and  of  fatal  accidents) 
where  that  particular  type  flying  was  underway  and  a 
particular  cause  factor  was  involved  -  for  every 
possible  codeable  cause  factor.  (App  II,  p  5  is  an 
example  of  pleasure  flying  accidents  with  different 
cause  factors.) 

Please  grade  the  utility  of  such  tables  of  cause 
factors  for  each  type  of  flying: 


moat 

very 

little  no 

would 

use 

variable 

useful 

useful  useful 

use  use 

if 

(1)  broad  cause  factors  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

(2)  instructional  flying  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

(3)  pleasure  flying  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

(4)  business  flying  _  _  _  _  _ _  _ 

(5)  corporate/executive 

flying  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

(6)  aerial  applications  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

(7)  air  taxi  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

e.  Yet  another  presentation  shows  the  number  and  severity 
of  injuries  to  personnel  (pilot,  flight  engineer, 
passengers  etc.)  for  36  types  of  flying.  (These  are 
called  "injury  tables"  in  the  review  table  of  contents.) 
(See  App.  II,  p  6.)  Do  you  find  such  a  presentation 

_  most  useful  _  very  useful  _  useful 

_  little  use  _  no  use  _  would  use  If 
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2.  Aircraft  Accident  Reports  -  Brief  Formats  (Bimonthly) 


The  following  tables  appear  at  the  front  of  each 
bimonthly  collection  of  briefs.  (App.  II,  p  7  is  an 
example  of  type  of  accident  vs.  injury  index.) 

Please  grade  the  utility  of  these  tables. 

, 

L  a.  Bimonthly  Briefs  -  Accident  Correlations 

would 

most  very  little  no  use 

presentation  useful  useful  useful  use  use  if 


(1) 

type  aircraft  vs. 
light  conditions 

(2) 

kind  of  flying  vs. 
pilot  certificate 

• 

(3) 

kind  of  flying  vs. 
injury  index 

(4) 

type  of  accident  vs. 
injury  index 

(5) 

type  of  accident  vs. 
aircraft  damage 

(6) 

type  of  accident  vs. 
pilot  certificate 

(7) 

operational  phase  vs. 
injury  index 

(8) 

crew  &  passengers  vs. 

injury  level  for 
aircraft  category 

(9)  injuries  vs.  type  accident 

(10)  injuries  vs.  type  flying 

(11)  number  of  accidents  for 
each,  cause  factor 


B-U 


b.  Brief  Summary  of  the  Accident  Report 

A  sample  page  from  the  accident  briefs  is  shown 
in  App.  II,  p  8. 

Please  indicate  the  utility  of  this  presentation. 

_  most  useful  _  very  useful  _  useful 

_  little  use  _  no  use  _  would  use  if. 


C.  ICAO 

1.  Preliminary  Reports  Summary  (Monthly) 

This  is  the  only  periodic  regular  publication  of  the 
ICAO  ADREP  system  presently.  A  sample  is  shown 
in  App.  II,  p  9.  Please  compare  it  with  the  NTSB  brief 
or  any  other  report  summary  you  may  be  familiar  with 

as  you  grade  it;  _ most  useful _ very  useful 

_  useful  _  little  use _ no  use 

_  would  use  if 
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APPENDIX  D 
PRECEEDINGS  OF  THE 

AOPA  AIR  SAFETY  FOUNDATION 
and 

GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL  AVIATION  SAFETY  WORKSHOP 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
JANUARY  30-31,  1979 


INTRODUCTION 


On  January  30-31,  1979,  the  AOPA  Air  Safety  Foundation  and  the  General  Aviation 
Manufacturers  Association  sponsored  a  two-day  workshop  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  safety  record  of  general  aviation.  The  workshop  was  hosted  by 
The  Ohio  State  University  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  various 
airframe,  avionics,  and  engine  manufacturers,  aviation  associations,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  FAA,  insurance  companies.  National  Safety  Council, 

National  Weather  Service,  NASA  and  NTSB. 

Six  different  areas  of  concern  were  identified  and  working  groups  were  formed 
to  discuss  the  following  issues:  FAA  regulations  and  procedures,  proficiency 
and  recurrent  training,  the  flight  instructor,  pilot  written  examinations, 
weather-related  accidents,  and  aircraft  accident  data.  Each  of  the  six  groups 
discussed  methods  of  improving  safety  within  the  specific  area  of  concern,  and 
were  asked  to  identify  any  additional  areas  which  required  analysis  for  safety 
improvements. 

The  individual  objectives  for  the  accident  data  group  are  listed  below: 

Is  the  present  method  of  data  collection  used  by  NTSB  sufficient? 

Is  the  data  classification  appropriate  and  useful? 

How  can  aircraft  accident  data  be  made  more  useful  for  the  aviation  community? 

How  should  NASA's  Aviation  Safety  Reporting  program  be  best  utilized  to  further 
aviation  safety? 

BACKGROUND. 

Due  to  the  size  of  this  group,  three  ad  hoc  committees  were  established.  The 
first  ad  hoc  committee  addressed  the  question  of  how  the  present  method  of 
data  collection  used  by  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  (NTSB), 
might  be  improved.  The  second  ad  hoc  group  addressed  the  Issue  of  how  the 
NTSB  data  classification  system  could  be  made  more  useful  to  the  aviation 
community  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  third  ad  hoc  group  looked  at  the  issue 
of  how  NASA's  <-  iation  Safety  Reporting  System  (ASRS),  could  be  best  utilized 
to  further  aviation  safety.  The  following  are  the  consolidated  recommendations 
of  this  group: 

Need  to  "Focus  in"  on  More  of  the  Human  Elements/Factors  Surrounding  an  Accident 
''Pilot  error1*  is  cited  as  the  cause  of  many  accidents  and  has  become  a  catch- 
all  phrase  which  conveys  little  information.  It  was  recommended  that  a  study 
be  conducted  to  define  pe. tinent  items  to  be  included  in  the  data  in  order  to 
learn  something  about  the  why  of  pilot  error.  A  "cause  profile"  might  prove 
to  be  more  meaningful.  The  pilot's  state  of  mind  and  responses  at  various 
stages  in  the  event  should  be  reported.  The  chronology  of  events  which  led 


to  the  accident,  the  pilot's  past  experience,  stress  factors,  cockpit  work¬ 
load,  etc.,  are  critically  important.  More  attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to 
accidents  in  which  the  pilot  survives  to  determine  some  of  these  answers. 
Furthermore,  the  pilot's  input  should  be  solicited  and  heeded.  There  should 
be  more  freedom  for  information  exchange,  between  both  the  pilot  and  ATC,  as 
well  as  with  FAA  and  NTSB,  after  an  accident  or  incident,  if  the  emphasis 
were  placed  on  improving  air  safety,  i.e.,  identifying,  then  eliminating  the 
causative  factors,  rather  than  purely  assigning  blame.  This  is  not  to  imply, 
however,  that  ATC,  FAA  and  NTSB  necessarily  should  restructure  their  investi¬ 
gative  priorities  but,  rather,  that  this  is  the  typical  pilot's  perception 
of  their  priorities,  and  that  this  image  should  be  dealt  with  in  order  to 
improve  the  "flow"  of  investigative  information  back  to  the  various  agencies. 

Needed:  A  Better  Way  to  Notify  "Parties"  After  an  Accident:  It  was  suggested 
that  NTSB,  FAA,  and  GAMA  arrange  a  meeting  to  discuss  strategies  for  notify¬ 
ing  industry  representatives  when  their  products  were  involved  in  an  acci¬ 
dent.  The  mechanism  for  notification  of  whom,  by  whom  and  when,  should  be 
established.  There  is  technical  investigative  expertise  available  in  the 
industry  which,  in  some  cases,  is  not  being  utilized  to  full  advantage  in 
accident  investigations. 

Need  for  a  Centralized  Location  to  Store,  then  Disseminate  Accident  Data: 

Data  for  accidents  currently  under  investigation  and  analysis  should  be 
collected  and  stored  in  a  central  location,  along  with  a  uniform  method  of 
dissemination  of  information  in  order  to  avoid  publication  of  conflicting 
information,  based  on  the  same  raw  data.  Perhaps  this  could  be  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  private  organization  funded  by  NTSB. 

Need  for  Better  "Rate"  and  "Other"  Data:  Since  statistics  are  usually  stated 
in  terms  of  percentages,  or  "rates,"  more  attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to  the 
determination  of  the  proper  denominators.  Much  information  exists,  but  its 
accuracy  is  almost  continuously  subject  to  question.  The  committee  suggested 
a  procedure  which  should  be  implemented  at  aircraft  maintenance  facilities 
and  would  require  those  facilities  to  report  the  number  of  hours  flown  for 
each  aircraft  serviced.  The  report  would  take  the  form  of  a  postcard  to  be 
submitted  when  the  annual  maintenance  or  first  progressive  segment  of  a 
periodic  inspection  is  performed  and  would  include: 

Type  of  aircraft. 

Total  number  of  hours  flown  since  the  last  annual,  and 

Type  (or  types)  of  activity  in  which  the  aircraft  was  engaged  in  during 
those  hours  (e.g.,  business  travel,  50%;  personal  travel,  30%;  training,  20%). 

This  procedure  would  require  maintenance  facilities  to  supply  the  data  with 
input  from  the  aircraft  owner.  Suggested  frequency  would  be  after  each 
annual  and  would  be  compiled  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  present  method  of 
determining  these  figures  should  be  continued  as  long  as  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  a  means  of  correlating  the  new  data  with  the  old.  In  addition 
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to  the  above  data,  better  raw  data  on  the  number  of  active  pilots  and  the 
number  of  active  aircraft  in  the  fleet  is  required.  This  information,  as 
well  as  improved  hours  flown  by  classification  data,  should  be  provided  to 
the  NTSB  and  the  aviation  comnunity  by  FAA. 

An  Alternative  to  "Accidents  Per  Passenger  Mile".  It  was  recommended  that 
the  practice  of  reporting  general  aviation  accidents  per  passenger  mile  be 
discontinued.  A  more  meaningful  measure  might  be  the  number  of  accidents  per 
departure  or,  perhaps,  per  passenger  departure. 

An  "Improved1'  Method  of  Data  Classification:  The  following  classif ication 
system  (Table  D-l)  is  an  attempt  to  categorize  aircraft  accidents  by  use, 
rather  than  under  the  general  heading  of  either  air  carrier  or  general 
aviation  accidents.  For  example,  a  private  aircraft  flown  for  personal 
transportation  from  point  A  to  point  B  would  be  listed  under  "Personal." 

The  same  aircraft  flown  from  point  A  to  point  B  for  business  conducted  at  or 
performed  during  the  process  of  going  "to"  or  "from"  that  destination,  would 
be  classified  as  "Business  Travel."  Public  aircraft  would  be  defined  as  those 
aircraft  owned  and/or  operated  by  the  FAA,  by  Federal  or  State  Government 
agencies,  etc.  Military  aircraft  would  be  excluded.  The  "Other"  category 
would  include  only  those  aircraft  accidents  which  resulted  from  theft,  illegal 
transportation  of  drugs  and  other  similar  uses  over  which  no  control  is 
possible.  By  segregating  accidents  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  identify  the  risk,  areas  and  focus  corrective  action  on  those  segments  of 
civil  aviation  which  need  help. 


Need  for  Standardization  of  Terms  and  Definitions:  Standardization  of  terms 
and  definitions  used  in  the  various  aircraft  accident  classifications  proposed 
in  Table  D-l  is  required  to  enable  both  the  FAA  and  NTSB  to  accurately  place 
each  accident  in  the  appropriate  category. 


NASA's  Safety  Reporting  Program;  the  Need  for  "Trend  Data"  Analyses:  The 
NASA  Safety  Reporting  Program  has  been  in  existence  since  mid-1976  and  now 
has,  in  its  data  base,  approximately  13,000  separate  reports.  So  far,  com¬ 
pleted  studies  which  have  utilized  this  data  base  have  dealt  with  fairly 
specific  situations,  as  exemplified  by  the  several  excellent  special  reports 
already  published  in  the  ASRS  Quarterly  Reports.  In  view  of  the  number  of 
raw  data  reports  now  available  and  in  the  data  base,  it  was  the  group's  con¬ 
census  that  the  data  should  now  be  used  for  "trend  data"  analyses.  Findings 
from  this  work  should  be  made  available  to  the  entire  aviation  community, 
both  for  the  purposes  of  communicating  the  information,  as  well  as  to  provide 
a  sound  data  base  from  which  corrective  action  could  be  developed  to  reduce 
airplane  accidents  where  the  trend  data  shows  existing  problem  areas. 


Publicize  Both  the  Existence  and  Potential  Research  Uses  of  ASRS:  The  group 
believed  that  the  aviation  public,  insurance  companies,  support  managers,  and 
the  aviation  media  are  not  aware  of,  and  consequently  do  not  use  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  data  base  stored  in  the  ASRS  data  bank.  The  group  recommended  that 
a  public  relations  effort  be  initiated  by  NASA  to  help  create  greater  public 
awareness  of  the  ASRS  Program — specifically,  its  existence  and  potential 
research  uses. 
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The  present  ASRS  Quarterly  Reports  are  not  available  for  review  by  most  general 
aviation  pilots.  (These  reports  were  never  intended  for  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion.)  Follow-up  action,  therefore,  is  required  to  develop /repackage  this 
material  in  some  sort  of  readable  form  that  would  be  widely  read  by  most 
pilots.  The  objective/goal  of  such  a  program  would  be  as  follows: 

"Learn  from  the  experience  of  others — both  the  good  and  the  bad.  There  is  no 
need  to  duplicate  the  mistakes  of  others." 

Combine  the  NASA  and  FAA  Safety  Reporting  Programs:  Although  administered 
independently,  FAA's  Safety  Improvement  Program  is  similar  in  scope  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  that  of  NASA's  Aviation  Safety  Reporting  System.  Since  the  FAA's 
program  does  not  have  an  immunity  clause  (which  is  believed  to  stimulate 
greater  report  submission),  it  is  recommended  that  FAA  consider  such  a  clause 
in  their  program  to  stimulate  greater  participation.  Alternatively,  perhaps 
both  the  FAA  and  NASA  programs  could  be  merged  together  or  perhaps,  at  a 
minimum,  they  could  share  a  common  data  base  so  that  deficiencies  and  other 
safety  problems,  identified  under  both  programs,  but  particularly  the  NASA 
program,  can  be  quickly  brought  to  the  attention  of  and  hopefully  corrected 
by  the  FAA. 
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TABLE  D— 1 


PROPOSED  NEW  METHOD  OF  AIRCRAFT  DATA  CLASSIFICATION  CIVIL  AVIATION 


Air  Carrier 

Scheduled 

Supplemental 

Commuter 

Contract 

Corporate/Executive 

Business  Travel 

Personal 

Local 

Point-to-point 

Air  Taxi 

Travel  Clubs 

Public  Aircraft 


Training 

Dual 

Supervised  Solo 

Qualification 

Proficiency 

Specialised  Application 

Agriculture 

Fish  Spotting 

Fire  Fighting 

Pipeline 

Advertising 

Remote  Delivery 

Glider  Towing 

Sky  Diving 

Aerobatics 

Competition 

Sight-seeing 


Other 


Accident  Data  Group  Members 
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Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
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Mr.  Hugh  P.  Bergeron 
Aerospace  Technologist 
NASA  Langley  Research  Center 
Langley  Station,  152E 
Hampton,  Virginia  23665 


Mr  Edgar  Cheaney 
Program  Manager  ASRS/NASA 
c/o  Mr.  William  Reynard 
Ames  Research  Center 
P.0.  Box  189 

Moffett  Field,  California  94035 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Hail 

Chief,  Data  Review  Section,  AFS-584 

Safety  Data  Branch 

Flight  Standards  National  Field  Office 
FAA  Aeronautical  Center 
P.0.  Box  25082 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 

Dr.  Larry  M.  Hewin 
Vice  President 
F.P.  McCourt  &  Associates 
P.0.  Box  2366 

Newport  News,  Virginia  23602 


Mr.  R.  S.  "Tony"  Hirsch 
Hirsch  &  Hirsch 
1766  W.  5th  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio  43212 


Mr.  Leo  Howe 

American  Aviation 

Services  Corporation 

P.0.  Box  10155 

Lambert  Field 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63145 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Minton 
Executive  Director 
Intermodal  Transportation 
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National  Safety  Council 
1705  DeSales  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Mr.  Sam  Prince 

Accident  Prevention  Coordinator 

FAA  South  West  Region 

Flight  Standards  Regional  Office 

P.0.  Box  1689 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101 

Mr.  E.  "Bud"  Stack 
Corporate  Safety  Manager 
Gulfstream  American  Corporation 
P.0.  Box  2206 
Savannah,  Georgia  31402 


Mr.  S.  Walter  Sweet 
Deputy  Director 
Bureau  of  Technology,  TE-2 
National  Transportation 
Safety  Board 
Washington,  D.C.  20594 

Mr.  Roger  Stallkamp 
Manager,  Field  Investigations 
Hartzell  Propeller,  Inc. 

350  Washington  Avenue 
Piqua,  Ohio  45356 


Mr.  Steve  Va-*-sano 

Manager,  Systems  Operations 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association 

Suite  517 

1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Ms.  Carol  LeVer e 
Human  Factors, 

National  Association  of  Flight  Instructors 
Ohio  State  University 
P.0.  Box  3022 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

Douglas  Busby,  M.D. 

Deputy  Federal  Air  Surgeon,  AAM-2 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
800  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20591 

Mr.  F.P.  McCourt 
President 

F.  P.  McCourt  &  Associates 
P.0.  Box  2366 

Newport  News,  Virginia  23602 
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